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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


The humour of school and college 

examinations is perennial. The latest 

specimen that has come 

to us was contributed by 

“Pinched” one of the high schools in 

this city, where a girl in 

the department of his- 

tory was required to write a brief sketch 

of Queen Elizabeth. Her paper when 

turned in was found to contain the fol- 

lowing sentence: “Elizabeth was so dis- 

honest that she stole her soldiers’ food.” 

The teacher who conducted these exam- 

inations was puzzled to know just whence 

this particular information had perco- 

lated into the girl’s mind. So, calling her 
up, she asked the question. 

“Why,” was the ready answer, “that’s 
just what it says in the history.” 

The book was sent for, and the pas- 
sage examined. It was found to read: 
“Elizabeth was so parsimonious that she 
even pinched her soldiers’ rations.” 


ad 


We notice that a number of ex-Con- 
federate soldiers and also a number of 
influential Southern jour- 


The nals, such as the Rich- 
Wirz mond News Letter, have 
Monument expressed their regret 


that a monument should 
have been erected by the Georgia Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy to the memory 
of Captain Henry Wirz. Wirz was a 
Swiss mercenary soldier, not even nat- 
uralised in the Southern Confederacy. 
He, with John H. Winder, was in charge 
of the prison-pens at Andersonville, 


Georgia, in which some fifty thousand 


Union captives were confined from Feb- 
ruary, 1864, until the approach of Sher- 
man’s army on its way northward. Wirz 
was tried with every due formality. He 
was found to have been guilty of the 
most brutal conduct toward his prison- 
ers, and he was very properly hanged. 
Had Winder not died a natural death, 
he, too, would have been hanged, for he 
was even worse than Wirz—not merely 
because he was the principal official in 
command at Andersonville, but because, 
besides being cruel and malignant, he was 
a common thief who robbed his prison- 
ers and refused to let them receive the 
stores which were sent them from the 
North. We are glad that many ex-Con- 
federates have protested against per- 
petuating the recollection of Wirz; but 
we were already quite sure that no 
Southern man—at least no Southern man 
who bore arms for the Lost Cause— 
would have sanctioned the erection of a 
monument to a common malefactor. Of 
the fifty thousand prisoners under Wirz’s 
care, fully a third died in the dreadful, 
loathsome pens where they were huddled 
together. The charge against Wirz is 
not that he gave them insufficient food. 
At a time when General Lee’s own 
soldiers were nearly starving, it was evi- 
dent enough that abundant food could 
not be furnished to captive enemies. But 
Wirz had it in his power at least to allow 
his victims the enjoyment of fresh air 
and pure water. Instead of this he 
huddled them together under conditions 
of indescribable filthiness, caused the 
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brook which ran through the prison yard 
to be polluted, and when he saw the 
wretched skeletons with hair and beards 
matted with ordure and dying by the hun- 
dreds every week, he gloated over their 
misery, and declared : “I am killing more 
Yankees here than Lee is killing at the 
front.” 
- 
We these 


commend facts to the 


Georgia Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and we would remind them of something 
else that is a matter of record. So\dreadful 
was the condition of the Union prisoners 
in 1864, that a distinguished Georgian, 
Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-. res 

dent of the Confederacy, wrote to an- 
other well-known Georgian, General 
Howell Cobb, urging that the prisoners 
be released and sent North under a strict 
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may venture to point out to them that 
they have made a serious mistake in 
choosing Wirz as an excuse for reviving 
bitter feelings. There is another man 
connected with the story of the Civil 
War who is far more hated at the North 
than Wirz. His name, in fact, is never 
spoken of except with execration. We 
are surprised that the Georgia Daughters 
of the Confederacy should have over- 
looked him, and that they should not have 
reared a still more lofty monument to 
him. His name is John Wilkes Booth. 


a 


Several months ago Mr. James L. Ford 
reviewed in these pages a book of short 
stories called At the 

Actors’ Boarding House, 

— by Miss Helen Green. 
Mr. Ford very justly 
praised the book ; and yet 
somehow we feel that he did not praise 
it quite enough; and therefore we are 


Green 














THE SKIPPER’S WOOING 


From the,London Sketch 


parole, since to keep them in Anderson- 
ville was infamous. To this suggestion 
General Cobb himself partially assented. 
This, then, represents the opinion of hu- 
mane and honourable men who were 
~\, Southerners and Georgians. When the 
“Georgia Daughters of the Confederacy 
have unveiled their monument, it will 
not be a memorial to Wirz, but rather 
a lasting proof of the vindictiveness, the 
Larrow-mindedness, and the ignorance of 
which some women are capable. As a 
atter of fact, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the Georgia Daughters of 
the Confederacy care anything for Wirz. 
They have singled him out because they 
know that his name is loathed and 
hated a. through the North, and they 
wish to gratify an undying feeling of re- 
sentment. When they hear what North- 
irn ‘fien and women say about them, they 
will be delighted ; for they will have done 
just what they meant to do—that is, to ROBERT NEILSUN STEPHENS. 
touch us on the raw. Nevertheless, we Author of Clementina's Highwayman 
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HELEN GREEN 


We 


going to say a little more about it. 
do not find fault with any one who, after 
carelessly turning over its pages, throws 
it aside as being ephemeral and rather 
cheap. It is badly printed. Its stories are 
obviously dashed off to meet the require- 


ments of the daily press. Some of them 
are obviously written merely to fill space. 
Nevertheless, when you read them care- 
fully you will see that here is a writer who 


has something new and fresh to tell, and 
who can give you a section of real life 
in the raw, from personal experience. If 
Miss Green would only take a little more 
time to compose, she would win, and she 
would deserve to win, a very large circle 
of readers. No one before has given us 
so realistic a picture of the existence 
which centres around Irving Place—the 
loves, the jealousies, the makeshifts, and 
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DONA TERESA DE SAVALLO, MARQUESA DE ALPENS 


. 

The author of 7he House of the Lost Court isa Spanish 
noblewoman in whose veins there is English and 
American blood. She has a splendid old castle in 
Spain, but spends much of her time in London, 
where she goes about wearing amantilla. It is said 
that she is very fond of American men, and if she 
marries, means to marry an American husband. 


the miseries of the vaudeville performers 
who make up a little world in themselves. 
There is no adventitious literary colour 
in these sketches, and none is needed. 
Everything is set down quite pitilessly. 
Mrs. De Shine’s boarding house is a 
microcosm which becomes just as real to 
us as the Maison-Tellier, or the Pension 
Vauquer. We come to know the blon- 
dined ladies washing out their stockings 
in the wash-bowl, or fighting for first 
place at table where they are served with 
ham and eggs and “cawfy.” We seem 
to have met the gentlemen who are 
“standing off” Mrs. De Shine for an 
overdue board bill, and currying favour 
with her by petting her wheezy poodle, 
Fido. The slang in the book is something 
marvellous, far surpassing anything which 
ever entered the mind of Mr. George Ade, 
and some of it is so professional as al- 
most to need a commentary. But there 
is pathos here, and there is humour, and 
Miss Green has done for one section of 
New York what was done years ago for 
another section by Messrs. Harrigan and 





Hart, of whom Mr. Howells wrote with 
sympathetic appreciation. Why, indeed, 
should we read seriously the ballads of 
a Parisian such as Aristide Bruant and 
regard them as the last word of natural- 
istic poetry, and then neglect or fleer at 
these stories by Miss Green, which are 
far more interesting and which omit the 
outrageousness and the blasphemy which 
make Bruant’s verses unnecessarily ex- 
ecrable. We should like to have the ap- 
preciative reader turn to four stories in 
this book by Miss Green, and read them 
carefully. They are “Making the Prince 
into a Good Sport,” “The Code of the 
Hills,” “Mary Had to Have Her Broad- 
way,” “The Rival Landladies,” and “A 
Woman of the Hills.” After reading 
these, it will be impossible not to read the 
rest, and to make the acquaintance of 
Diamond Flossy, Emma the Slavey, Ana- 
belle the telephone girl, and Allen and 
Allen. 
R 


When this book first appeared, very 
many of those who read it asserted that 
Helen Green was a pseudonym, and that 
the book must have been written by a 
man. No woman, they said, could have 
known so intimately the rough life of the 
Far West, the ways of swindlers, and 
the thousand and one details of a certain 
type of professional actor. Nevertheless, 
they were wrong. Miss Helen Green is 
a writer on the staff of the Morning Tele- 
graph, with which she has been connected 
for more than three years. Her experi- 
ences, however, have been remarkably di- 
versified. She began, when only four- 
teen, breeding horses in South America. 
After that, she went to the Canadian 
Klondike and took up gold mining. Later 
she worked an opal mine in northern 
Idaho, and spent a year or more in a 
mining camp in Nevada. In 1900, she 
travelled around the world, and finally 
settled in Colorado, where she bought a 
house with a bit of land, ten miles out- 
side of Denver, where for several years 
she has spent her vacations. She is in- 
tending now to purchase a ranch in 
eastern Nevada. As a special writer for 
the New York Herald, she formed a 
large acquaintance with theatrical people, 
the results of which are to be seen in the 
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book which we have mentioned. Miss 
Green is now in her twenty-sixth year, 
and has compressed into a little more than 
two decades more experience and obser- 
vation than usually belong to a dozen or- 
dinary lives. If what she has written has 
not yet received serious notice, this is due 
to the timidity and conventional tradi- 
tions of those persons who are usually 
called critics, but who confuse their own 
dulness of perception with “the dignity 
of literature.” 
¥ 


The announcement of a new novel by 
Frank Danby (Mrs. Frankau) is in 
itself always a matter of 

A New considerable interest, and 
Frank Danby _in the case of The Heart 
Book of a Child, which is to 
appear some time this 

spring, there is, in addition, a story. The 
late Owen Hall, the author of The Geisha, 
The Gaiety Girl, The Little Cherub, 
Floradora, The Silver Slipper, The Girl 
from Kay's and many other popular 
musical comedies, was a brother of Mrs. 
Frankau. In the early part of last year 


he fell in poor health, and although the 
illness was not regarded as serious, Mrs. 
Frankau suggested he should accompany 
her to Nauheim. They decided upon 
three weeks at Harrowgate, where the 
Nauheim treatment is carried on, as a 
preliminary, and in the first few days 
there planned to write a book together 
that should deal with the life of a Gaiety 
girl from the inside. In three days the 
plan of the story had been sketched out, 
and Mrs. Frankau credits her brother 
with doing the main part of this work. 
On the evening of the fifth day, in their 
rooms at Harrowgate, the two discussed 
with some little vehemence what should 
be the end of the heroine. Upon this 
point they differed entirely. Mr. Owen 
Hall thought that the Gaiety girl who 
married a peer, however virtuous and 
self-respecting she had been up to that 
point, would infallibly fall morally when 
she was exposed to the far greater temp- 
tations of a society life. Mrs. Frankau, 
on the other hand, argued that indi- 
vidual character and temperament would 
tell. They discussed the matter until 
midnight, when Mr. Owen Hall retired, 
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and Mrs. Frankau sat up and wrote a 
short synopsis of the end of the story 
as she saw it. In the morning Mr. Owen 
Hall was discovered by his valet dead in 
bed. An aneurism, unsuspected and un- 
diagnosed, had burst. 





it.” It was not only that the end, about 
which they had debated, was difficult to 
arrive at, but the whole character and 
development of the story assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect. As was the case with 
Dr. Phillips and Pigs in Clover, many of 


FRANK DANBY 


In the first spasm of shock and grief 
Mrs. Frankau abandoned the projected 
book. When, three months later, she 
was persuaded to take it up again, to use 
her own words, “she found it would not 
come in the way her brother had arranged 





the characters of The Heart of a Child 
are drawn from life. Lady Dorothea, 
for instance, was a well-known figure in 
London society a few years ago. If she 
were not guilty actually of the crime at- 
tributed to her in the book, she has been 
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guilty of so many social misdemeanours 
that she deserves the fate that is meted 
out to her here. Colonel Forbes and the 
case in which he figured prominently re- 
vived an unforgotten scandal. 

4 


In some notes about Mrs. Frankau 
which appeared in THE BookMAN four 
or five years ago we spoke of her quarrel 
with George Moore, whose literary dis- 
ciple she had been. In a short autobiog- 
raphy which she has recently written she 
makes no allusion to the quarrel, but 
gives George Moore the credit for the 
publication of Dr. Phillips, her first suc- 
cess. The book was written by Mrs. 
Frankau to amuse her husband. He had 
broken his leg and was suffering from 
the tedium of a long convalescence. She 
wrote the chapters in the afternoon when 
he was resting, and read them to him 
in the evenings when they were alone. 
All the characters were drawn from life. 
It was her amusement to see him recog- 
nise them under their different aspects 
and in the new circumstances that she 
invented for them. About this time 
George Moore was in the habit of visiting 
the Frankaus occasionally. He was then 
engaged in writing 4 Drama in Muslin. 
He is a very conscientious worker, keen 
for the “human document.” One of his 
heroines had to write a letter to a friend 
with a certain confession in it. The 
words she would use, and the exact way 
she would express herself, puzzled and 
escaped him. Mrs. Frankau wrote such 
a letter as she thought he wanted and 
sent it to him. In his enthusiastic ac- 
knowledgment he added a postscript: “I 
am sure you could write a novel; why 
don’t you?” This led her to show him 
the first few chapters of Dr. Phillips, 
and it was he who took it to the pub- 
lisher. The book was very widely re- 
viewed and had a tremendous sale. It 
ran through seven English editions in a 
few months, and over one hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold im America. Mrs. 
Frankau received altogether £25 for it, 
having sold the book outright. 

¥ 
Probably none of Mrs. Frankau’s char- 


acters has left a stronger impression on 
readers than Louis Althaus, the “veneered 


cad in a golden frame” of Pigs in Clover. 
In her autobiography Mrs. Frankau tells 
us something of the original of this char- 
acter. It was after she had lost interest 
in the “Independent Theatre,” the first 
of all London society’s form for the im- 
provement of the drama, that she made 
the acquaintance of a brilliant violinist, 
and wasted a year or two trying to dis- 
cover the secret of his curious existence. 
He was quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. To use Mrs. Frankau’s words, “he 
had, so to speak, the finest ear and the 
crudest eye of any one I ever met. He 
lived supremely happy and self-content 
in quite impossible surroundings, spend- 
ing innumerable hours before a looking- 
glass playing upon his little wood and 
catgut instrument, letting the pageant of 
life pass him unheeded. The good and 
evil in him, his superficial amiability and 
difficult, strange temper, his constantly 
asseverated love of money and passionate 
belief in its desirability, combined with 
his utter carelessness as to making or 
keeping it, made him psychologically the 
most interesting human study. I subse- 
quently used him for Louis in Pigs in 
Clover, although he was quite incapable 
of Louis’s crime and is really generous 
and completely honest. He sat, as it 
were, for the head; the figure was ob- 
tained elsewhere. But from the time I 
met him I supposed another novel was 
inevitable. Following quite consciously 
in George Moore’s footsteps, I, too, have 
always felt the necessity for a human 
model from which to paint.” 


oe 


No matter what the exact truth is 
about the present condition of the Lon- 
don Times, whether the 


The Story 

of the recent announcement that 
Senitinn Sir Arthur Pearson had 
“Times” become the master of its 


destinies was premature 

or otherwise an indiscretion, the situation 
in regard to that famous newspaper is 
unquestionably one that would shock the 
3riton of 1860, or thereabouts, if he 

were to confront it, almost as much as 
if he were to return to find a British Re- 
public or to witness the realisation of the 
battle of Dorking. For from the first 
decade of the nineteenth century until the 
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later eighties the Times was not a news- 
paper in the accepted sense so much as it 
was a national institution. Bulwer-Lytton 
said that if he desired to leave to remote 
posterity some memorial of British civ- 
ilisation, he would prefer not England’s 
docks, nor her railways, nor her public 
buildings, nor even the palace in which 
she held her sittings, but a file of the 
Times. In Bulwer’s novels, in Dickens’s, 
in Thackeray’s, the Times appears in the 
light of an integral part of the English 
social system. Any other newspaper 
might be regarded as an individual busi- 
ness enterprise, the exploitation of which 
in a work of fiction would be as much 
out of place as suspiciously generous 
allusions to the establishment of some 
eminent Bond Street bookmaker. But to 
write about the Times was like speaking 
of the Royal Family, or the House of 
Lords, or the Tower. Heroes and hero- 
ines of social position were ushered into 
the world and out again through the 
medium of its columns. In hours when 


he should have been more diligently em- 
ployed Mr. Arthur Pendennis dawdled 
over it in his chambers in the Temple; it 
changed the course of events by bringing 


to Newcome the news of the death of 
Lady Kew; it was a substantial part of 
the Lares and Penates set up by the 
Bayneses, the Bunches, and the Mac- 
Whirters during their months of exile in 
Continental cities. Punch summed up 
the national attitude in the skit on the 
sritish tourist who found himself being 
overcharged and threatened: “Je pave, 
but je write to the Times.” Nor was this 
remarkable prestige entirely lost even 
after the publication of the fraudulent 
Parnell letters. It is not so many years 
ago that the story was current that Mr. 
W. W. Astor was ambitious to control 
the “Thunderer.” 

“How much money will it take to buy 
the Times?” he is said to have asked. 

“Sir,” replied the Mr. Walter then 
reigning, “enough money for that pur- 
pose has never been coined.” 


a 


The history of the London Times has 
been the history of a family, and what- 
ever may have been the political condition 
of England at a certain period or whoever 


may have been the editor in charge, even 
when that editor was a Barnes or a De- 
lane, its story will be divided into the 
reigns of John Walter the First, John 
Walter the Second, John Walter the 
Third, and Arthur Walter. In 1784 the 
first Walter, who had been a merchant 
and publisher by turns, and who, as an 
underwriter, had been ruined by the cap- 
ture of an English fleet by a French 
squadron, purchased Printing House 
Square. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to print books by means of type repre- 
senting monosyllables and short words 
instead of Jetters, he turned his attention 
to journalism and in January, 1785, 
issued the first number of the Daily Uni- 
versal Register. Three years later the 
name of the paper was changed to the 
Times. The first few years of the 
paper’s existence gave but little promise 
of its future prosperity and greatness. 
As a result of his telling the truth 
about the powerful Dukes of York, 
Cumberland, and Gloucester, John Wal- 
ter the First was put in the public pillory 
at Charing Cross and subjected to the 
horrors of Newgate Prison, whence after 
a period of sixteen months’ confinement, 
he was released at the instance of the 
Prince of Wales. This John Walter died 
in 1812, but nine years before he had re- 
tired from the management of the paper 
to be succeeded by his son, then twenty- 
eight years of age. John Walter the 
Second was, in a measure, the pioneer of 
modern journalism. He kept a light cut- 
ter running to and fro across the Chan- 
nel during the war with France, obtain- 
ing French newspapers from the local 
fishermen and supplying exclusive infor- 
mation at a time when French news- 
papers were contraband in England. The 
news of Mack’s surrender at Ulm in 
1805 was printed in the Times five days 
before the official information reached 
the government. The paper grew steadily 
in power. It could not be influenced and 
it came to be feared. In 1810 an attempt 
was made to curb its independence. No 
letters intended for it were permitted to 
go into England. Captains of all incom- 
ing ships were forced to surrender des- 
patches addressed to the Times. The 
government did everything in its power 
to injure the paper, at the same time in- 
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timating to Mr. Walter that he could 
have his despatches delivered promptly as 
a matter of governmental favour. The 
Times's only response to this approach 
was to send out more special correspon- 
dents and to beat the official despatcher 
oftener than ever. The Times man, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who went to Al- 
tona in 1807 and sent to the paper an 
account of the military operations along 
the Elbe, may be said to have originated 
the war correspondent’s profession. 


z 


Two years after Waterloo, the editor- 
ship of the Times was assumed by 
Thomas Barnes, who remained in the 
chair until he was succeeded by John De- 
lane in 1841. One of the striking chap- 
ters in the paper’s history was the part 
it played in the passing of the Reform 
3ill in 1832. The Times has never been 
a party organ, and during this crisis its 
expression was that of fearless, indepen- 
dent opinion. A year later Greville wrote 
of an article in the Times that it made “as 
much noise as the declaration of a power- 
ful Minister, or a leader of the Opposi- 
tion could do in either House of Parlia- 
ment.” During 1831 the Times had stead- 
ily resisted repeated attempts on the part 
of the Tories to enlist its influence. The 
Duke of Wellington, who was Prime 
Minister, was one of the last to hold out 
against recognising its growing power. 
When Greville, in 1834, urged him to 
seek the support of Barnes, the Duke ad- 
mitted that he had made a mistake and 
added that he did not think the Times 
could be influenced. At another time he 
said: “The ——— __ might be played 
with, but not the Times; Barnes is the 
most powerful man in the country.” 


x 


Great as were the influence and power 
of the Times in the earlier part of the 
century, the paper reached its apogee 
during the editorship of John Delane, 


which extended from 1841 to 1877. 
Among the great deeds of these years 
may be mentioned the Times’s campaign 
during the railway mania of 1845; the 
paper’s struggle with the French Govern- 
ment in the matter of the delivery of its 


news from the East; its services in ex- 
posing inefficiency and corruption during 
the war in the Crimea; and its bringing 
about the downfall of the Aberdeen Min- 
istry. In 1845, Guizot, Louis Philippe’s 
Prime Minister, resenting the paper’s 
hostile attitude toward the French Gov- 
ernment, took measures to delay the de- 
livery of Times despatches from the Pun- 
jab. In order to evade this delay, Mr. 
Walter organised a service which brought 
the news from India to England without 
once touching French territory. A mes- 
senger met the English mail packet at 
Suez, and as soon as the Times consign- 
ment was handed to him, he rode with 
it on a dromedary to Alexandria—a dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred miles— 
thence sailing in an Austrian steamer to 
a port near Trieste, and making his way 
to London via Ostend and Dover. On 
October 31, 1845, Guizot, to his aston- 
ishment and humiliation, read in the 
columns of the Times news which only 
appeared later in the Paris journals. 


+d 


At the outbreak of the Crimean War 
the Times sent William Howard Russell, 
afterward unpleasantly known in this 
country as “Bull Run Russell,” to the 
front, and his letters had the effect of 
arousing all England to indignation over 
the condition of the troops. There was 
gross mismanagement and inefficiency in 
the commissariat, and the Times corre- 
spondence awakened the conscience of 
the British nation to the sufferings of the 
half-starved, ill-clad men of the rank 
and file of the army. “Howard’s letters,” 
wrote one historian, “were no mere 
catalogues of battles lost and won; 
they did not enumerate the dead 
and wounded in the soulless accents of 
statistics. They brought the actuality of 
the war in Russia—the whole story of 
pain and horror and despair—into the 
very heart of England. Nor was the 
value of these descriptions confined to 
their power of conveying to the public 
true impressions of what actually passed ; 
for, besides possessing a talent for narra- 
tion unmatched until then in the annals 
of English journalism, Russell was an 
acute and unsparing critic of military 
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operations. He met the indignation and 
exasperation of the Headquarters Staff 
at the audacity of his condemnations with 
an unflinching courage that was in com- 
plete accord with the traditions of the 
paper he represented. Delane himself, 
as well as Kinglake, went out to the 
Crimea, and while the historian was not- 
ing minutely the disposition of the troops 
in the battle of the Alma, the Times cor- 
respondent was writing his memorable 
account of that engagement seated at a 
plank placed by two sappers across a 
couple of barrels to serve as a table.” 


x 


In his somewhat sensational Memoirs, 
M. de Blowitz gave an inside account 
of some of the great “beats” which aug- 
mented the Times’s fame. De Blowitz’s 
connection with the paper as Paris corre- 
spondent began in 1871, at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War, and although 
the special privileges granted him by 
statesmen like Thiers were undoubtedly 
due rather to the position of the paper 
for which he wrote than to any great lik- 
ing or admiration for the man himself, 
his sagacity as a journalist and his ser- 
vices to the Times and to the cause of 
European peace cannot with justice be 
questioned. There is no reason to doubt 
his accounts of the French War Scare of 
1875 when Moltke had mapped out the 
plan of an immediate and unprovoked at- 
tack on France, of the rage of the Duc 
Decazes when he learned of England’s 
secret purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
and although there was a fishy ring to 
his story of how he secured his great 
“beat” on the Berlin Treaty of 1878, the 
fact remains that through his agency the 
Times was able to print the full text of 
the treaty two hours before it had been 
signed by the Congress of Ministers in 
Berlin. “ 


A phase of the subject of vast interest 
is the peculiar organisation of the Times. 
It is understood that the various share- 
holders of the paper have drawn their 
profits from various departments; that 
to one has belonged the earnings of the 
“Birth and Death” column, to another the 
Dramatic Page, to another the Literary 


Page, to another the Financial Page. In 
an article written about fifteen years ago 
for McClure’s Mr. James Creelman enu- 
merated the members of the Times staff ; 
and its organisation is probably much the 
same to-day. First there is the Editor, 
who has absolute control, but who writes 
nothing himself. Chief among his as- 
sistants is the Foreign Editor, and then 
comes the Financial Editor. There are 
six permanent editorial writers, and five 
others “on call.” In addition the editor 
at times employs famous experts to write 
on their specialties. Some idea of the 
handsome remuneration that a leader 
writer on the Times receives for his 
work is suggested by a passage in the 
biography of James Macdonell, Jour- 
nalist. At the time Macdonell was not 
even on the regular staff, but merely con- 
tributed four or five leaders a week. Yet 
these, he said, assured him a handsome 
income. After the leader writers come 
the intermediate grades—the Colonial 
Editor, the ecclesiastical news writer, the 
agricultural writer, the art critic, the 
council of five military experts, the naval 
writer, the dramatic critic, and the geo- 
graphical writer. In the legal department 
there are eighteen trained law reporters 
for the civil courts, seventeen for the 
police courts, and eight for the assizes. 
London is mapped out into nineteen dis- 
tricts and to each district a man is as- 
signed to cover all news outside of the 
regular departments. Then there are the 
labour reporter, the golf reporter, the 
cricket reporter, the footbali reporter, and 
the special writers for fires and railway 
accidents. Finally in each of the six 
hundred and seventy electoral districts of 
Great Britain there is a Times repre- 


sentative. 
2 


A famous Times story, a story which 
suggests very strongly a certain chapter 
of George Meredith’s Diana of the 
Crossways, has to do with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill when he was Chancellor 


of the Exchequer under Salisbury. 
Churchill had become dissatisfied with 
his chief, and on the night of Decem- 
ber 22, 1886, he drove to the Times office 
and told Mr. Buckle, the editor, that he 
had decided to resign and was going to 
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give the Times the privilege of announc- 
ing his resignation exclusively in the 
morning. 

“Your attitude will be friendly to me, 
of course?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Buckle. 

“But for such a piece of news! Why, 
there is not another paper in England 
that would not be grateful.” 

“That is true. This news is very im- 
portant, and will make a great sensation. 
But if you wish you can take it to some 
other paper and we shall not print a 
word of it. Only the Times cannot be 
bribed.” 

“At least,” said Lord Randolph, “you 
will let me see to-night what you are 
going to say editorially.” 

“Not a word before it is printed,” re- 
plied Mr. Buckle. Churchill was obliged 
to yield, and the next morning the Times 
printed the news of his action and an edi- 
torial censuring him for deserting his 


party leader. 
- 


While in a political sense the prestige 
of the Times was impaired by the publi- 
cation of the Parnell letters, it maintained 
its dignity until it became involved, a few 
years ago, in the enterprises of Messrs. 
Hooper and Jackson in exploiting the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. This work was generally re- 
garded as being both inadequate and 
obsolete, and as having outlived its -use- 
fulness in America, and yet the Times 
undertook its sale and lent its great name 
and its resources to the task. That was 
bad enough, but with the formation of 
the Times Book Club the patience of the 
British public gave way altogether. The 
avowed object of the Jimes in organising 
the Book Club was to double its own 
circulation. When the English publish- 
ers, whose interests were vitally menaced 
by the venture, offered a stout opposition, 
the newspaper proclaimed itself the 
champion of cheap literature, printing 
figures to prove the publishers’ rapacity. 
The struggle which followed has been 
exceedingly bitter and the result seems 
to be the thorough discomfiture of the 
Times. To it is unquestionably due the 
willingness of a number of the stock- 
holders to agree to a sale of the prop- 


erty. It is reported that the Times, under 
the new management believed to control 
it now, will break away entirely from 
any affiliations with the Encyclopedia 
and the Book Club. 


An almost forgotten chapter in the life 
of the late Edmund Clarence Stedman 
had to do with his poem 
The “The Diamond Wed- 
Diamond ding” and the events sur- 
Wedding rounding it. The poem 
appeared in 1859, when 
Mr. Stedman, as a young man of twenty- 
five or twenty-six, was working desper- 
ately hard at journalism in New York 
in order to support a young wife and in- 
fant child. The newspapers at the time 
were devoting a good deal of space to the 
extraordinary marriage of the beautiful 
Miss Bartlett, the daughter of a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy, to a 
Cuban by the name of Oviedo, who was 
very old and ugly, but also very rich. 
For his own amusement, and without 
the slightest idea of having it published, 
Stedman wrote a poem satirising the 
affair. A friend persuaded him to send 
it to the New York Tribune, where it 
was printed. The next morning Stedman 
literally awoke to find himself famous as 
the author of “The Diamond Wedding.” 
The following extracts from the poem 
will indicate its nature: 


But now, True Love, you’re growing old— 
Bought and sold, with silver and gold, 
Like a house, or a horse and carriage. 
Midnight talks, 
Moonlight walks; 
The glance of the eye and sweetheart sigh, 
The shadowy haunts with no one by, 
I do not wish to disparage; 
But every kiss 
Has a price for its bliss, 
In the modern code of marriage; 
And the compact sweet 
Is not complete 
Till the high contracting parties meet 
Before the altar of Mammon; 
And the bride must be led to a silver bower, 
Where pearls and rubies fall in a shower 
That would frighten Jupiter Ammon! 
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I need not tell 
How it befell 
(Since Jenkins has told the story 
Over and over again, 
In a style I cannot hope to attain, 
And covered himself with glory!) 
How it befell, one summer’s day, 
The King of the Cubans strolled this way,— 
King January’s his name, they say, 
And fell in love with the Princess May, 
The reigning belle of Manhattan; 
Nor how he began to smirk and sue, 
And dress as lovers who come to woo, 
Or as Max Maretzek and Jullien do, 
When they sit, full-bloomed, in the ladies’ 
view, 
And flourish the wondrous baton. 
. « « &* x 


She stood such a fire of silks and laces, 
Jewels, and golden dressing cases, 
And ruby brooches, and jets and pearls, 
That every one of her dainty curls 
Brought the price of a hundred common 
girls; 
Folks thought the lass demented! 
But at last, a wonderful diamond ring, 
An infant Koh-i-noor, did the thing, 
And, sighing with love, or something the 
same, 
(What’s in a name!) 
The Princess May consented. 


z 


On account of the sensation made by 
“The Diamond Wedding,” Lieutenant 
Bartlett, the father of the bride, was furi- 
ous, and sent Mr. Stedman a challenge to 


fight a duel. The young journalist re- 
plied with a prompt acceptance. The 
naval officer, however, finally backed out 
on the ground that Stedman’s family was 
not socially the equal of his own. Many 
years later Stedman and Mrs. Oviedo, 
who had become a widow, met and be- 
came very good friends. The bride of 
“The Diamond Wedding” was herself of 
a literary turn of mind, and contributed 
to the magazines. Another strange cir- 
cumstance connected with the affair was 
the fact that Lieutenant Bartlett met his 
death as the indirect result of a friendly 
action on the part of Stedman. During 
the war the officer went to Washington 
to obtain authority from the Navy De- 
partment to raise a thousand men as 
mariners as a basis for a naval brigade 


for use in the Union Army. Stedman, 
who was then in confidential relations 
with the Government, introduced him to 
Secretary Cameron and _ Secretary 
Welles, and these heads of the War and 
Navy departments gave him the re- 
quested authority. He was put in charge 
of the Rip Raps at Fortress Monroe, 
where he met his death by falling off the 


battlements. 
¥ 


While as a general rule we are in- 
clined to deplore the rashness of the au- 
thor who, in order to se- 
cure the publication of a 
novel which is met with 
repeated rejection, him- 
self turns publisher, 
there have been a number of notable ex- 
ceptions. Among these there is the case 
of Mr. Archibald Marshall, whose Exton 
Manor, which has been so successful in 
England, is about to appear in this coun- 
try. In 1901 Mr. Marshall wrote The 
House of Merrilees. For two years the 
book went the round of the publishers. 
It was rewritten in 1904 and began to go 
the round again. Finally Mr. Marshall 
and two others founded in 1905 the pub- 
lishing house of Alston Rivers. The 
House of Merrilees was the first book is- 
sued by the new firm. It had a very wide 
success. 


Archibald 
Marshall 


La 


Mr. Marshall is a Cambridge man, and 
his name is another in that long literary 
list by which Cambridge has so far out- 
stripped her great rival, Oxford. Mr. 
Marshall’s college at the University was 
Trinity—the college of Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and Macaulay. In the same 
“Great Court” in which the young under- 
graduate had his rooms were the rooms 
in which Thackeray lived, and Marshall 
tells of how he used to pass them and 
wish that he might follow in the great 
satirist’s footsteps. He has always re- 
tained a great affection for Cambridge, 
and his first book, Peter Binney, Under- 
graduate, published in 1899, has been de- 
scribed as the Cambridge V erdant Green. 


e 


After leaving the University Mr. Mar- 
shall went into business, but soon found 
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that he had no aptitude for it. He spent 
a year in Australia and returned to Eng- 
land by way of the United States, where 
four of his father’s brothers and one sis- 
ter had settled years before. While in 
this country he stayed chiefly in Minne- 
apolis. In 1897 he came to America 
again with R. C. Lehmann, when Mr. 
Lehmann was here for the purpose of 
coaching the Harvard University crew. 
At one time Mr. Marshall intended to 
take orders in the Church of England, 
but eventually settled down to write. In 
1902 he was married and went to live at 
Beaulieu in the New Forest, the “Exton” 
of Exton Manor. In the summer-time 
he lives in a transmogrified group of 
coastguard cottages on the coast between 
Rye and Winchelsea. Henry James is a 
near neighbour. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has been say- 
ing things about the American novel- 
ists of the present time. 
Their sad _ condition 
arouses in her a combi- 
nation of pity, indigna- 
tion and contempt. She 


Literary 
Tyranny 


writes : 

A certain arbitrary school of writers here 
has erected a narrow, conventional standard, 
a hard-and-fast rule to which the would-be 
author, with a message all his own, is bound 
as to some Procrustean bed, whose painful 
limitations are repressive of genius, and bring 
all who come within its influence to one dead 
level of sameness, of mediocrity, of hopelessly 
middle-class effort. 


We thought that we knew something 
about what is going on among American 
writers to-day, but we must confess that 
it would trouble us to track down to its 
lair this “arbitrary school of writers,” 
who, according to Mrs. Atherton, de- 
prive our geniuses of “virility, original- 
ity, elemental fire.” Somehow or other 
we cannot see that Mr. Jack London, for 
example, is being molested by anybody’s 
“secret tyranny,” or that he is lacking in 
elemental fire. And, so far as we have ob- 
served, the two Toms—whose last names 
are respectively Dixon and Lawson— 
are not wriggling helplessly in a Procrus- 
tean bed. And as for the public at large, 
it seems to purchase with great cheerful- 


ness the books of Mr. Tarkington and of 
Mrs. Atherton herself. Can it be that 
Mrs. Atherton has what some persons 
call a “grouch”? Or is the main diffi- 
culty, perhaps, to be found in the fact 
that most would-be authors have no 
“message of their own” at all, and that 
they are simply writing to fill space? 
We are pretty sure that genius, like 
love, will find the way, in spite of any of 
these secret tyrants—tyrants, so very 
secret, that it would doubtless trouble 
Mrs. Atherton to name them. 


Z 


Professor Thomas Day Seymour, who 
died recently, had been Hillhouse Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Yale 
for many years. Those 
who read the notice of 
his death must have been 
surprised to learn that 
he was still under sixty, for he was one 
of those men who early take on the ex- 
ternal appearance of age. Professor 
Seymour belonged to that diminishing 
band of Hellenists who mingle ripe cul- 
ture with an impressive erudition. Be- 
nignant and kindly in bearing, he was a 
conspicuous figure among American 
classical scholars and was rarely absent 
from any gathering of philologists. _He 
had no whims or fads—unless one may 
so style his consistent yegetarianism— 
and his good sense was felt in the con- 
duct of those learned societies of which 
he was an influential member. He will 
be most distinctly associated with his 
long-continued and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of Homer, whose poems he 
loved, and concerning whom his last and 
most valuable book was written. 


2 


The Late 
Professor 
Seymour 


The Simple Spellers have just issued 
another list—a small one of seventy-two 
words—which shows how they would like 
to have others spell. It 
is rather a good thing 
that they should issue 
this list just now, be- 
cause they were in 
danger of being forgotten entirely. A 
few more months, and nobody would be 
able to say precisely what the Simplified 
Spelling Board was—whether it was a 


The 
Lost 
Legion 
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body of human beings or some kind of 
an abacus. So this list is like a long 
whining wail coming out of some remote 
pit. Few of us will pay any attention 
to the list, but we are mildly interested 
to know that the Simple Spellers are 
still alive. Im the statement which they 
have sent out along with their new mani- 
festo, they remark that their previous 
list has been adopted by twenty thousand 
persons. We never gave the Simple 
Spellers credit for a great deal of mod- 
esty ; but we must confess that they have 
now understated their own case. We are 
sure that the number of illiterate and 
ignorant people in the country must be 
more than twenty thousand. We 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if an edu- 
cational census were to reveal the fact 
that a million Americans had been spell- 
ing in the simple way even before this 
new list came out. The untutored million 
were probably writing about “tooth-ake,” 
and “egs,” and “sissors,” and “tungs,” 
and they will go on doing this, not be- 
cause of the Simple Spellers, of whom 
they have never heard, but because they 
do not know any better and have never 
received more than an elementary district 
school education of about two winter 


terms. 
a 


The death of Edward Alexander Mac- 
Dowell at the age of forty-six has re- 
The Late moved the foremost of 
Sabieener American composers and 
MacDowell and OMe of the most original 
Columbia musicians of our time. 
University I'he mental malady which 

came upon him three 
years ago had put a definite end to his 
career ; so that in one sense the world had 
lost him even before his final illness. 
The catastrophe occurred not very long 
after he had resigned the chair of 
music in Columbia University; and there 
are some who honestly believe that the 
circumstances attending his resignation 
had some share in unbalancing his mind. 
It is only right that the facts should be 
explained quite accurately and fully; 
since those who loved MacDowell and 
admire his rare genius ought not to feel 
the additional distress which comes from 
a misapprehension of the truth. 


The letter which Professor MacDowell 
wrote at the time of his resignation on 
January 18, 1904, has been widely cir- 
culated in the press. In it there occur 
the following sentences : 


The research professorship offered me by 
the President [Dr. Butler] consisted of my 
lending to Columbia the use of my name, 
with no duties, and with no salary. I imme- 
diately refused it, as I was unwilling to 
associate my name with a policy I could not 
approve of. 

My department has been pecuniarily very 
successful and has given a large profit to 
the University over and above expenses. 


R 


Many of those who read these sen- 
tences must have believed that Columbia 
University had sought to enjoy the pres- 
tige of Professor MacDowell’s reputa- 
tion without rendering him anything 
more than a titular equivalent, and this, 
in spite of the alleged fact that the De- 
partment of Music had added greatly to 
the resources cf Columbia. In other words, 
it has been privately asserted by certain of 
the musician’s friends that he was treated 
with something less than the considera- 
tion due to so eminent an artist. The 
truth is that when Professor MacDowell 
wrote the words which we have quoted, 
he was already suffering from the malady 
which was soon to blot out his fine in- 
telligence; for the actual circumstances 
were very different from those which he 
then described. MacDowell’s nature was 
extremely sensitive. He had the almost 
morbid temperament which often goes 
with genius. His gifts were wholly crea- 
tive rather than didactic. As far back 
as 1882, when he was still studying in 
Germany, the death of his friend and 
teacher, Raff, threw him into a most ab- 
normal condition for many months, 
though he was then a youth of only 
twenty-one, and physically strong. His 
mind, indeed, was exquisitely poised, and 
could not endure the excitement of the 
unexpected any more than it could bear 
the necessity of regular and formal aca- 
demic work. Routine was hateful to him. 
The thought that he must devote definite 
hours to fixed duties, filled him with a 
sort of horror. Hence it was unfortunate 
that he should have undertaken the func- 
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THE LATE EDWARD A, MACDOWELL 


tions of a professorship with an implied 
obligation to lecture and give instructions 
at definite times. 


So it happened that, after he accepted 
the chair of music at Columbia, he ceased 
composing. As a matter of fact, he had 
few students, for only now and then did 
one appear who was sufficiently advanced 
for him to teach. The average music 
student at Columbia required more ele- 
mentary training, and this was given, 
not by Professor MacDowell, but by his 
assistant. Therefore, in reality, he had 
no drudgery to perform. He was really 


free to come and go precisely as he 
pleased, to do just what he would, and 
to give himself up, whenever he desired, 
to his inspiration. Nevertheless, he felt 
hampered by his position, and he some- 
what morbidly exaggerated the duties 
which it entailed. Finally, recognising 
the fact that he could not compose and 
yet nominally even remain a teaching 
professor of music, he sent his resigna- 
tion to President Butler. 
- 


His letter was a great surprise and he 
was asked not to make it absolute, but 
to accept a research professorship, giving 
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MISS SARA DEAN 


him no duties to perform, but with an 
adequate salary, the amount of which was 
to be fixed after further consultation. 
Professor MacDowell agreed very cor- 
dially to this arrangement, which was, in- 
deed, equally advantageous to him and to 
the University. But already his mind 


had become abnormal; and very soon, 
without waiting for further action on 
the part of Columbia’s trustees, and 
without conferring with the President of 
the University, he renewed his resigna- 
tion in a peremptory form, writing at the 
same time the letter to President Butler 
which has been so widely circulated and 
which is filled with the morbid fancies 
of a mental invalid. There was no oc- 
casion for Professor MacDowell to re- 
sign. He might have remained at Colum- 
bia in the enjoyment of an ample salary 
which would have given him abundant 
leisure to abandon teaching and devote 
his entire time to composition. 
” 


Of course at the moment no one sus- 
pected why Professor MacDowell acted 
as he did. His withdrawal was regarded 
with equal amazement and regret. Soon 
after, however, it became plain that he 
was the victim of an incurable disease. It 
was then that President Butler as one of 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
moved and carried a resolution which 
suspended all the rules, and secured to 


MacDowell an income for the remainder 
of his life. These facts have been here 
set forth, not only in justice to-the gov- 
erning body of Columbia University, but 
in justice also to Professor MacDowell 
himself ; since the manner of his resigna- 
tion is to be ascribed to the decline of his 
mental powers rather than to any desire 
on his part to act unfairly or to produce 
an impression that could but pain his 
friends and make it seem as though he 
had suffered an injustice. The present 
writer may add from his own experience 
that some time before these events oc- 
curred, Professor MacDowell gave evi- 
dence both in his manner of speaking and 
in his acts, of an unsettled state of mind. 
This evidence was not regarded very seri- 
ously at the time; but looking back upon 
it, one cannot doubt that it foreshadowed 
the melancholy end of which all the 
world is now aware. 
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HAROLD BEGBIE 


Miss Sara Dean, author of Travers, 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this num- 
ber, returned to her home 
in San Francisco, after 
four years passed in 
Europe, Egypt, India 
and Burma, only a few 
months before the earthquake. She be- 
gan collecting the material for Travers 
the very day following the shock, when 
she turned her back on the consuming 
city and sought refuge in a tiny bungalow 
an artist friend had built on the sand 
dunes near the ocean. Miss Dean has 
given a vivid picture of the terrors of 
hunger and privation of these days. It 
was an actual shoulder-to-shoulder strug- 
gle for such poor rations as the place 
afforded. Eleven had sought refuge in 
the little bungalow, old women and chil- 
dren among them. One man of the bluff, 
pioneer type was stationed at a corner 
taking down the names of those who had 
fled to this remote district. These names 
were to be published in the newspapers, 
for families were far scattered and with 
absolutely no means of discovering one 
another’s whereabouts. This pioneer saw 
Miss Dean taking notes and asked her 
what she was doing. She replied that 
she was going to write up the earthquake. 


Sara 
Dean 


S. BEGG, THE ARTIST 


COMMENT 
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J. H. BAIN, OF “THE TIMES” 


From a Photograph taken in British Columbia 


He shook his head gloomily: “Peter 
Dean’s daughter isn’t going to write any- 
thing that will help give poor old ’Frisco 
a black eye, is she?” 


This Peter Dean was a forty-niner 
who went to California from the East 
when still a boy. He tried his hand at 
mining, but that did not satisfy him long, 
and after many ventures he settled down 
to the life of a rancher. As late as the 
seventies he still drove great herds of 
cattle across the desert and the prairies. 
He and his men had more than one 
Indian fight. Once all were killed except 
him and his partner. For four years 
Miss Dean’s mother took up her resi- 
dence in Boisé City, Idaho, and here Miss 
Dean and one of her brothers were born. 
It was at an early age that these children 
entered upon the restless career that was 
typical of the region and time. For days 
the parents balanced them upon their 
knees to guard them against the lunges 
of the stage-coach that was bearing them 
up toward the Columbia River country. 
From that time the most of Miss Dean’s 
life was spent in San Francisco. Her 
feeling toward the West and her attitude 
toward writing are best told in her own 
words: “The West, the real West, the 








From photographs, copyright, 1908, by Winifred Holt, of her bas-reliefs of Helen Keller and May Sinclair 


vivid West, has always had an irresist- 
ible charm for me. The long stretches of 
sun-baked, glaring, alkaline desert fairly 
possessed me with a sense of their tragic 
beauty. A vast mesa with its grey-green 
sage-brush, cactus, and distorted, tube- 
like yucca, the unbelievably blue moun- 
tains tipping up at the horizon lifts up 
my entire being with a sense of its un- 
fathomable epic grandeur. All of nature 
takes on there a deeper tinge of mystery ; 
I live there even more intensely than I 
do in mid-ocean. I would study half a 
lifetime if I might put on canvas one 
phase of this changing, unutterable 
majesty.” 
. 
Harold Begbie, the author of The 
Vigil, which is to be published some time 
this month, is the son of 
Harold a Suffolk rector, who 
Begbie was the son of General 
Peter James Begbie, a 
noted writer on Indian 
military history and a great linguist. His 
maternal grandfather, General George 


Swyney, was a contributor to the London 
Times. One of his relations was the 
famous Sir Matthew Begbie, chief justice 
of British Columbia, who is said to have 
hanged some of the men he condemned, 
and who certainly established single- 
handed law and order in British Colum- 
bia. Harold Begbie, connected almost 
entirely with military people, went to lit- 
erature and journalism practically with- 
out influence of any kind. His early 
efforts were almost entirely of a poetic 
nature, and they met with only moderate 
success; but while still a boy he had 
verses in the Globe, Pall Mall Gazette 
and Pall Mall Magazine. His first real 
opportunity in journalism c>me as a re- 
sult of meeting E. Kay Robinson, under 
whose editorship of the Cizic and Mili- 
tary Gazette of Lahore, India, Rudyard 
Kipling won his first fame. Harold Beg- 
bie’s poem, “The Handy Man,” published 
during the South African War, brought 
him into widespread notoriety. 
z 


From the London Globe Mr. Begbie 











went to the London Daily Mail, where he 
passed two years of exceedingly active 
journalism. While with the Daily Mail he 
experienced thoroughly the whirligig of 
London, met everybody, saw everything, 
and lived in a round of excitement. 
While these two years were not entirely 
congenial to his temperament, they taught 
him a great deal of life. At present he is 
living and working in a Suffolk village 
on the North Sea. His methods of com- 
position vary ; but this is an average day : 
Breakfast, 8.30. Correct previous day’s 
work. Luncheon, 12.30. A walk of ten 
miles. Tea, 4.30. Hard writing till 7.15. 
Change for dinner; dinner at 7.30. 
Music. Work from 9.30 till 11 or 12 at 
night. His best hours for creative work 
are between 5 and 7 and after dinner. 
When engaged upon a novel he works 
incessantly, neglecting exercise and shut- 
ting himself away from his friends. He 
finds it always easier to write after read- 
ing a favourite author for several days. 


We print a picture from a copyrighted 
photograph of a bas-relief by Miss Wini- 
fred Holt, daughter of 
Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, of Miss May Sin- 
clair, the author of The 
Helpmate and The Di- 
vine Fire, for which Miss Sinclair sat to 
Miss Holt in England last summer. Miss 
Sinclair says that she likes this bas-relief 
better than she does any of the photo- 
graphs that have been taken of her. We 
also print a picture from a copyrighted 
photograph of a bas-relief by Miss Holt 
of Miss Helen Keller, who is well known 
as the author of her Autobiography, her 
Optimism and a number of magazine 
articles. Miss Holt is the secretary and 
organiser of the New York Association 
for the Blind, and also started the Buffalo 
Association for the Blind and the Lon- 
don Ticket Bureau for the Blind. The 
New York Association in its two brief 
years has already established the Blind 
Men’s Workshop at 147 East Forty- 
second Street, and a central building with 
offices, salesroom for the work of the 
blind, etc., at 118 East Fifty-ninth Street. 
It has also carried out, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Miss Edith Holt 
(Miss Winifred Holt’s sister) the most 
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complete and detailed census of the blind 
of New York State that has ever been 
taken. » 


Something of a tempest has _ been 
stirred up recently by the action of 
Madame Marcelle Tin- 


Marcelle ayre, the very talented 
Tinayre and author of La Maison du 
the Ribbon Péché, in refusing, with a 


certain amount of rail- 
lery, the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
awarded to her by the French Govern- 
ment. To appreciate the irritation caused 
by the attitude of Madame Tinayre one 
must "nderstand the almost passionate 
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MADAME TETRAZZINI, FROM 
PHOTOGRAPH 


rs, New York 


AN UNPUBLISHED 





devotion of the majority of the French 
people to the Order. As M. Jules Claretie 
pointed out in commenting upon the 
affair, the national love for the Legion 
of Honour is a thing not to be ridiculed. 
One of the causes of the rancour of the 
army against the Bourbons after the over- 
throw of the Empire was their hostility 
to the Order and their ineffectual efforts 
to cheapen it. Madame Tinayre’s letter 
to Hebrard, the director of the Temps, 
was flippant, in bad taste, but unquestion- 
ably amusing: 

Dear Sir: It is true, I am decorated. It 
is not my fault. If I had merited this very 
striking distinction, you know that I would 
have done nothing to have obtained: it. 

When I was little I never went to the dis- 
tribution of prizes. The necessity of going 
upon a platform and receiving a red book 
and a green paper crown appeared to me 
ridiculous and annoying, because I am at 
once a little timid, a little proud and a little 
—what shall I say—a little don’t care a rap 
(j’ m’en fichie). I have always remained 
the same. Honours have never troubled my 
sleep, but when they have come to me I 
have accepted them in good grace and with 
an appreciation of those who offered them. 
Only I never could take myself seriously 
as a personage. The writer perhaps should 
be tempted by vanity, but the woman laughs 
at the writer, and it is the woman who will 
have the last word. It is the writer who is 
decorated and the woman who will have to 
carry the decoration. 

“Madame,” said yesterday my dressmaker, 
so much moved that she plunged pins in 
my back, “Madame, I beg you to wear the 
red ribbon. It will be so becoming with 
your black dress.” 

Not even this profound thought, over 
which I still meditate, has decided me to 
wear, even on the black dress, this “star of 
the brave.” 

For it is the star of the brave, O Napo- 
leon! Madame de Staél, who is almost a 
man, did not have it. The woman-hating 
emperor must be suffering bitterly in the 
other world to see this cross on breasts that 
do not  resemble—happily—the robust 
breasts of his grenadiers. This added grief 
I shall spare the shade of Napoleon, founder 
of the order. I will not wear this pretty 
ribbon and this pretty cross because I could 
no longer travel in a tram car or in the 
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ANNE WARNER 


underground without arousing the curiosity 
of my neighbours. “Look,” they will think, 
“there is a woman who has been a sister of 
mercy and has cured the plague-stricken. 
She is very young, all the same, to have 
been a cantiniére in 1870.” 

No; that would be too annoying. 

In the first place, my little boy does not 
wish that his mother should be “different 
from the other ladies.” He has said to me: 
“You are not going to wear that. That is 
for the men.” 

Have I brought him up badly? Will he be 
an anti-feminist? He was present when I 
learned this great news. We had dined 
at a friend’s and had taken him with us. 
On returning to our house I heard the tele- 
phone ring. It was a friend, who congratu- 
lated me. I thought that he was joking. 
My son went to get the Temps, and I knew 
of my new glory. 

Well, I slept the same as other nights, 
and the next morning I found myself much 
the same as the day before. I had not 
grown an inch, and I was chevalier! Ah! 
I assure you it appears funny to me to be 
chevalier. 

Now I am going to tell you something: 
it is very amusing to be decorated—during 
the first few hours. But afterward, imme- 
diately afterward, it is terrible. You are 
ferreted out by reporters, by photographers, 
whom you receive without enthusiasm and 
who disarm you by saying, “You, too, have 
been a journalist.” Well, yes, I have been. 
Don’t let us prevent our confréres from carry- 
ing on their profession. Alas! I begin to dribble 
on account of having repeated so often the 


same speeches, and my house, my pretty old 
house of the eighteenth century, is tainted 
with the smell of flashlight powders. 

These are my impressions. I give them to 
you for what they are worth. They have 
the merit of sincerity. I should never have 
asked for the cross; I have dissuaded my 
friends from asking for it for me, and that 
is why I accept with pleasure these unex- 
pected New Year’s gifts that I owe to 
M. Briand. It was good of him not to wait 
until I became an old woman. As for me, 
I shall go back to work. Shall I be par- 
doned for believing that a book well written 
honours an author more than all the decora- 
tion? I shall try to write a good book. 


MARCELLE TINAYRE. 
e 


This is Anne Warner’s own account of 
her activities during the year 1907. She 
does not tell of the first 
three months, but her 
story of her movements 
after the middle of April 
bears witness to the in- 
dustry of the modern author. She be- 
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gins by telling of leaving Chicago on 
April 19th: 


I left for Chicago on the 19th, was there 
two days and then went to Indianapolis. I 
spent ten riotously happy days in Indian- 
apolis with my dearest friend and we had 
such a good time talking that the man who 
occupied the next room gave up going out 
and sat with his ear to the keyhole—we 
knew. Then I came to Chicago and ar- 
ranged Susan Clegg and a Man in the 
House in eleven days. Then I went to 
New York and worked on the play for six 
weeks. I ought to add that in Chicago I 
“began” a new author whose stories are 
now being printed, and in New York I 
“began” a new playwright whose play has 
been staged—but, as DeWolf Hopper would 
say, “these little incidentals are hardly 
worth mentioning.” Then I was ill for six 
or seven weeks, after which I wrote See- 
ing England with Uncle John, having 
done the necessary reading during my ill- 
ness. I finished the book September 7th 
and wrote eight short stories, and then, 


October 5th, I came East to see the play 
staged. I saw it staged. They told me 
that Clyde Fitch or some other body said 
that one’s sensations were indescribable 
when one saw one’s characters on the 
stage. My sensations certainly were inde- 
scribable. I have had a number of inde- 
scribable sensations lately. The amount of 
spiritual discipline to be extracted out of a 
successful farce is in itself a copious educa- 
tion. On my way home in November I 
stopped at Rochester and made a 40,000- 
word draft for a new book. Some one sajd, 
“Will it be funny?” and I said, “Not if I 
can help it.” Now I am writing some short 
stories preparatory to beginning to really 
write that book. In spite of my desires I 
know that it’s going to be funny in spots, 
and I feel like a child satiated with candy. 
But then, if candy agrees with children as 
well as humour agrees with most people, why 
shouldn’t they have their fill? My place in life 
seems to be that of a filler anyway, and the 
word in all its meanings is a useful one, and I 
don’t know that there is anything better to be 
done in the world than to be of use. 











Just at present there seems to be no 
profession so closely in touch with the 

outdoor life as that of 
Beth literature. There is 
Ellis hardly a magn writing 

books who ‘1s not de- 

scribed to us as being 
keen at golf, or motoring, or riding, or 
tennis, or mountain climbing. Now we 
have a young woman, Miss Beth Ellis, 
the author of The Fair Moon of Bath, 
which is to be published this month, who 
sports her “Blue” for Oxford with as 
much right and authority as Messrs. 
Jones, Dillon and Wendell wear, respect- 
ively, the “Y,” the “P” and the “H.” 
Miss Ellis won her “Blue” for hockey, 
playing left wing for two years in the 
Oxford versus Cambridge match, when 
she was an undergraduate at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford. Of apparently less 
importance in her university career was 
the fact that she was laureate for her col- 
lege. Miss Ellis describes herself as writ- 
ing at odd moments on loose scraps of 
paper, in trains and waiting-rooms. She 
draws up a synopsis of the story before- 
hand, but this is always entirely changed 
before the book is finished. The first few 
chapters, before she gets to know her 
characters, are extremely difficult ; then it 
comes easily. Before writing, she reads 
up all the history of the period, and one 
or two books written during that period. 
To her the most miserable times are just 
before commencing a book, when_ she 
cannot decide on plot or period. She 
has a queer superstition that Febru- 
ary 18th is a very lucky date to begin a 
book, and generally writes her first page 
that day. “ 


Louise de la Ramée, who lately died in 
extreme poverty at Florence, with no one 
to share her penury ex- 

cept a faithful servant 

Ouida and a number of dogs of 
which she was passion- 

ately fond, had a strange 

and almost uncanny personality. Al- 
though her books were very widely read 
and quite as widely criticised, very few 
persons knew anything about her as a 
human being. She courted isolation. She 
was a hater of her kind, and especially 
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of her own sex. Mutatis mutandis, one 
might compare her with Miss Havisham 
in Great Expectations; for Ouida took to 
seclusion as the result of an unfortunate 
love affair. Years ago, in fact before she 
became known as a writer, she was 
engaged to an Italian marquis. Before 
long, however, she discovered that he was 
unfaithful to her; and from that time she 
ate her heart out and tasted the bread of 
bitterness. Oddly enough, however, con- 
sidering that she was a woman, her ex- 
perience did not lead her to misanthropy 
but rather to misogyny. Her books de- 
serve a good deal more serious considera- 
tion than they have ever received at the 
hands of professional critics. Granting 
that she was over-intense and at times 
almost hysterical, she nevertheless had an 
immense deal of dramatic power, and in 
her own way was a mistress of the story- 
teller’s art. Her pages were never dull. 
From beginning to end they quivered 
with life and genuine emotion. Thou- 
sands of those who read them eagerly and 
felt their fascination admired her in se- 
cret, and only in public spoke of her in a 
tone of depreciation. It is rather inter- 
esting to know that Lord Tennyson had 
the courage of his convictions and was 
willing to confess that he read her novels 
with great interest. 


Of all the stories that she wrote we 
should single out as the very best Under 
Two Flags, published when she was 
twenty-seven, and Moths, which appeared 
when she was in her fortieth year. These 
books represent two different manners. 
The first is theatrical to the last degree. 
It is all melodrama, but the melodrama 
is superb, and no one should be surprised 
that it continues to be successful in its 
dramatised form. The description of the 
race won by Bertie Cecil’s horse, Forest 
King, and that other passage which de- 
tails the daring desert ride of Cigarette, 
are truly literature. On the other hand, 
Moths is a highly coloured picture of 
the loose cosmopolitan society which un- 
der the Second Empire displayed itself 
at Trouville and Compiégne. One can- 
not readily forget the brutal Prince Zour- 
off, the meretricious Lady Dolly, the in- 
nocent young girl Vera, and the impos- 
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sibly fascinating tenor, Corréze. The 
story of Moths has a certain piquant 
flavour because some of its incidents rep- 
resent the current gossip of the time. 
Thus, the royal personage who swallows 
a flea in wine because the insect has been 
caught in the draperies of a lady who 
exclaims “Qui m‘aime l’avale!”’ was said 
to be the Prince of Wales, now King 
Edward VII. Ouida had an intense rev- 
erence for the aristocracy of the vielle 
roche; and some of her heroes are ideali- 
sations—figures such as she thought 
these noble gentry ought to be. They are 
all magnificently handsome, languid, mus- 
cular, and deeply in debt. They live in 
gorgeous chambers where costly bric-a- 
brac and delicately scented missives from 
ladies are scattered carelessly about among 
heaps of gold pieces and bundles of Bank 
of England notes. These godlike persons 
talk (perhaps a little too frequently) 
about “their Order.” They are _ bril- 
lant guardsmen, earls or overwhelming 
dukes, or at the very least, heirs to an- 
cient peerages. Ouida revelled in de- 
scribing them, and her description gave 
pleasure to many who accepted these pic- 
tures as authentic portraits. Of course 
they were quite absurd, almost as much 
so as her occasional quotations from the 
dead languages; as for instance when in 
Chandos she says of a sinister statesman 
that while others took for their motto 
pro patria, his motto was always con- 
sistently pro ego! But barring these and 
some other slips, Ouida was really a 
writer of much power,and it is onlv cow- 
ardice on the part of critics to refuse to 
recognise this truth. 


* 


One smiles in recalling the fierce at- 
tacks which were made upon her for the 
alleged immorality of many of her novels, 
especially Moths. The present genera- 
tion, which absorbs without a quiver such 
books as The Secret Orchard and The 
Yoke and Three Weeks, and the cheap 
coarseness of the woman who calls her- 
self Victoria Cross, would hardly venture 
to throw stones at Ouida now. Much of 
her dark and dim depravity is found 
rather in implications than in actual state- 
ments. She is rather fond of alluding 
mysteriously to the awful things which 


are contained in the pages of Suetonius 
and Tacitus; but it is quite improbable 
that she knew much about these authors, 
and it is still more certain that those 
who professed to be shocked by her 
knew even less. After a course in 
Zola and Maupassant and George 
Moore, QOuida’s most flagrant pages 
seem rather like Sunday-school stories 
so far as anything concrete is con- 
cerned. She did not need, in fact, to 
gain readers by attempting a succés de 
scandale. Her novels are good enough 
to stand a fairly severe test on their liter- 
ary merits. Perhaps there are few things 
more characteristic of her manner and 
of her prejudices than the following 
famous passage in Moths, where she con- 
centrates almost terrifically her genuine 
hatred of her own sex. 


butterflies; corroding as 
moths; untrue even to lovers and friends, 
because incapable of understanding any 
truth; caring only for physical comfort and 
mental intoxication; kissing like Judas, and 
denying in danger like Peter; tired of living, 
yet afraid of dying; believing, some in 
priests and some in physiologists, but none 
at all in virtue; sent to sleep by chlorodine 
and kept awake by raw meat and dry wines; 
cynical at twenty, and exhausted at thirty, 
yet choosing rather to drop dead in the 
harness of pleasure than fall out of the 
chariot-race for an instant; taking their pas- 
sions as they take sherry in the morning 
and bitters before dinner; pricking their 
sated senses with the spices of lust or 
jealousy, and calling the unholy fever Love; 
having outworn every form of excitement 
except the gambler’s, which never palls, 
which they will still pursue when they shall 
have not a real tooth in their mouths nor 
a real hair on their heads, the women of 
modern society are perhaps at once the 
most feverish and the most frivolous, the 
basest and the feeblest, offspring of a false 
civilisation. 


Useless as 


z 


Surprise has been generally expressed 
that a writer whose books were so widely 
read should have died in abject poverty. 
Of course one reason for this is to be 
found in Ouida’s reckless extravagance ; 
yet, on the other hand, we should re- 
member that the amount of money that 
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she received from her books was much 
less than is generally supposed. She was 
much more popular in the United States 
than in England; and as her vogue oc- 
curred before the days of international 
copyright, she received little or nothing 
from her American sales. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons why she so disliked 
Americans. At any rate, the circumstance 
gives point to a little story which years 
ago was told about her. An American 
lady, sojourning in Florence, sent her 
card in to Ouida and was received by the 
erratic novelist. After a few sentences 
had been exchanged, Ouida discovered 
that her visitor was an American. Im- 
mediately her manner changed and she 
said with the utmost bluntness : 

“TI never receive Americans. I detest 
them. Be so good as to leave at once.” 

Whereupon the American woman, hav- 
ing no particularly witty answer in readi- 
ness, retorted with equal bluntness, as she 
went out at the door: 

“Well, you ought to like Americans. 
They are almost the only people who 
read your nasty books!” 


Ouida’s general conception of our 
people made them low, vulgar, and 
shoddy, divided largely between those 
who were wandering pedlars and those 
who belonged to a somewhat higher class 
who amassed huge fortunes by sticking 
pigs. Nevertheless, to her credit it must 
be said that one of the most decent char- 
acters in Moths is that of Fuschia Leach, 
an American heiress who talks in a 
strange dialect, who is bent on marrying 
an English peer, but who, nevertheless, 
turns out to be loyal, generous, and sin- 
cere. So, after all, Ouida could be fair 
even to one who was both an American 
and a woman. 

® 

In A Matter of Fact Kipling told of a 
strange experience which befell three 
journalists on a tramp 
steamer somewhere in 
the Southern Ocean. Be- 
cause its existence is 
neither the point of the 
story nor its explanation, simply an in- 
cident of vital importance, no reasonable 
person ever thinks of challenging the 
monster, that, stricken to death by some 


“The 
Flying 
Death” 


submarine upheaval, comes up out of 
the sea, “blind, white and smelling of 
musk.” But for the reason that it gives 
the final touch of solution to the series of 
very extraordinary preceding events, the 
prehistoric creature which makes its ap- 
pearance in the last chapter of Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’s The Flying Death will 
unquestionably be greeted with a cer- 
tain amount of hostility by any one who 
takes up the book in a fault-finding 
mood. On the other hand, the reader 
who has a liking for thrills in allopathic 
doses, and is thoroughly honest with 
himself in his reading, should find in the 
tale three or four genuinely exciting 
hours. One can trace the influence of 
the story back through The Mystery of a 
year or so ago to Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island; as in The Mystery 
there is a trifle too much science, or 
pseudo-science, as you will; the style is 
possibly a little too lurid ; but taking it all 
in all, The Flying Death may be honestly 
recommended as about as good a yarn 
of the kind as will be found among the 
books of a season. Mr. Adams knows 
how to work up to his situations, he has 
given us half a dozen very clear-cut char- 
acters, the dialogue is brisk and unforced, 
there are some excellent touches of 
humour, and the picture of the bleak 
loneliness and desolation of Montauk 
Point at the end of Long Island is drawn 
with really remarkable vividness. As a 
preliminary measure we should advise 
the reader to go through the book with 
a sharp-bladed penknife and cut out the 
illustrations—the frontispiece, at all 
events. In the text Miss Dolly Ravenden 
impresses us as an exceedingly amiable 
and attractive young woman. At first 
sight we were inclined to take the 
artist’s conception of her as a kind of 
symbolic nightmare, quite in keeping 
with the uncanny elements in the story. 
On second thought, and in a more char- 
itable mood, we suggest that she em- 
bodies admirably our idea of the Ogress 
of M. Sue’s The Mysteries of Paris, or 
Mother Frochard of The Two Orphans. 
. 

The Magistrate’s Own Case, by Baron 
Palle Rosencrantz, somehow recalls the 
very trite story of the German, the Eng- 
lishman and the Frenchman who were 
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required to write a description of the ele- 
phant. None of the three had ever seen 

an elephant or possessed 
“The the slightest knowledge 
Magistrate’s of the subject. The 
Own Case” Frenchman promptly 

went to the nearest zoo- 
logical gardens, surveyed the animal in 
captivity, interviewed the keepers as to 
its characteristics and habits and re- 
turned home to produce a very delightful 
and instructive article. The Englishman 
packed up his belongings and started off 
to investigate the elephant in its native 
jungle. The German locked himself up 
in his room and evolved an elephant out 
of his inner consciousness. The Magis- 
trate’s Own Case, well done as it unques- 
tionably is, impresses us as being entirely 
too much a matter of the inner conscious- 
ness. Briefly, the outline of the story is 
as follows: Boys hunting for tennis balls 
in the park at Homburg find in the 
middle of a rhododendron bush the dead 
body of a young Englishman, Cecil Lak- 
ing, Seventh Baron Faringdon. The 
cause of death is a knife or dagger 
wound in the back, between the shoulder 
blades, and the fact that his pocket-book, 
containing a considerable sum in notes, 
and his jewelled watch have been un- 
touched excludes robbery as a motive. 
The investigation of the affair is in the 
hands of the magistrate of the district, 
De Fritz Sterner, who acts promptly, 
and as early as page 23 in a volume of 
three hundred pages has ordered the 
arrest of Helmuth Saarbriicken. The 





remainder of the story is given up to the 
account of the investigation and trial. 
The lawyer for the defence shows that 
for the chain of circumstantial evidence 
against his client, Saarbriicken, another 
chain, just as damning, might be forged 
against De Sterner himself. In the end 
matters are somewhat cleared by allu- 
sions to an obscure Italian. Incidentally, 
the book is a brief against circumstantial 
evidence and lay juries. 


z 


Owing to an oversight the photograph 
of President Roosevelt and John Muir 
on Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley, in the 
February BooKMAN, was not credited to 
the photographers Messrs. Underwood 
and Underwood, of New York. 
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An acquaintance of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller is quoted as giving an account of 
what Mr. Rockefeller 
The said to him a month or 
Point of two ago at the close of 
View the financial panic. “I 
think,’ remarked Mr. 
Rockefeller, “that Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
deserves everybody’s thanks for stepping 
in and preventing the panic from becom- 
ing far more serious. He used his re- 
sources very freely, and showed a great 
deal of courage in supporting the market, 
and keeping many financial institutions 
on their feet. This,” continued Mr. 
Rockefeller sympathetically, “was all the 
more creditable to him, because Mr. 
Morgan is not a rich man.” 
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THE HAPPY ENDING 


fa HE happy ending is as 
#much an Anglo-Saxon 
i: institution as Habeas 
a Corpus or the Family. 
q With the latter it stands 
ain particularly intimate 
iuamnaaes Telationship, since most 
— oto on the English stage are 
synonymous with the founding of new 
families. It is different with the French. 
They, like ourselves, build up their plays 
out of the three factors of love, tribula- 
lation and marriage. But the French, 
being foreigners, must go and do things 
wrong end first; so, instead of following 
the traditional English order as we have 
just given it, they adopt the sequence of 
marriage, tribulation and love, or, as they 
call it, amour. The Germans are in much 
the same case; but that is to be expected 
of a nation which eats a light breakfast, 
goes to bed at noon, and places its verb 
at the end of the sentence. The Italian 
and Spanish drama is merely an imitation 
of the French. The Scandinavians and 
Russians also affect the unhappy ending, 
but that is because Norsemen and Slavs 
are never happy unless they are not. On 
the whole, we are justified in asserting 
that there is a Continental type of drama 
and an English type, and that the dis- 
tinction between the two consists in which 
end of the play is the happy one. In 
the English type it is the terminal end; 
in the Continental type it is the incipient 
end, the other end being known most 
often as the artistic ending. The English 
play may be summed up in the formula, 
“They lived happily ever after the de- 
parture of the other man (or woman) 
toward the conclusion of the last act.” 
For the Continental play the formula 
would run: “They lived happily until the 
appearance of the third man (or woman) 
in the middle of the first act.” 

The prestige of Continental literature 
and of the term “artistic” has imposed 
on Anglo-Saxon ideals. Our young 
dramatists are beset with the uneasy con- 
sciousness that their endings ought to 
be unhappy. And though their prac- 
tical sense fortunately leads them the 
other way, they feel that an apology, or 


at least an explanation, is necessary. 
When advanced critics denounce the 
happy ending as the conventional end- 
ing your young playwright has his trem- 
ors. When the unhappy ending is also 
brevetted the “artistic” ending he pre- 
pares to abandon the fight. When the 
unhappy ending receives its ultimate 
sanctification as the “logical” ending 
young Dramaturgus packs up his tents 
and his royalties and flees into the night. 
And yet, just what are the rights of the 
artistic ending that it should go strutting 
about like a disdainful elder brother or 
the author of a first novel? Why, in 
essence, is unhappiness more artistic than 
happiness or death than life? If the 
standard be truth, then happiness and 
unhappiness are equally true. If our 
standard be the range of emotional ap- 
peal, the balance swings decidedly in 
favour of the happy ending, which 
pleases the great majority. Or, the 
dread suspicion rises, does the unhappy 
ending impress itself as artistic just be- 
cause it does not please the majority? 
Ninety per cent. of those who like 
Tristan und Isolde like it because most 
of the people they can think of do not. 
The man whose library furniture is all 
art nouveau derives his satisfaction in 
equal part from dull tones and heavy 
lines and from the consciousness that 
most people still use comfortable chairs. 
In Europe they hold that a suicide at the 
end of a play is artistic because the bour- 
geois want a marriage. Obviously, that 
is dishonest zsthetics. 

But the “logical” ending? The heart 
sinks. The man who would deny that 
the logical ending is the right ending 
would deny that old men have grey 
beards and that their faces are wrinkled. 
So we won’t deny that plays ought to 
end logically. But the question still 
comes, By what right has the un- 
happy ending taken to itself the sole title 
to be called logical? If an eccentric old 
man who, during three acts, has been 
snuffling about the stage with nothing 
particularly to do steps to the footlights 
in the fourth act and presents the young 
lovers with a million dollars, the ending 
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is inartistic and illogical; but if a play- 
wright drags a half-witted youth through 
three acts of discourse in order that in 
the fourth act he may shoot the heroine 
under the impression that she is a wild 
swan, the ending is artistic and logical. 
To make the hero, who has been con- 
victed of murder, obtain a reprieve from 
the governor and marry the girl who has 
remained true to him, an event that oc- 
curs once in a dozen times, if not more 
often, would be, on the stage, illogical. 
To have a man blow out his brains be- 
cause he is in love with the woman who 
had been his father’s mistress, a coinci- 
dence whose ratio of probability is one 
to ten thousand, is logical. To win a 
woman by a sudden coup in Wall Street 
is illogical; to abandon a woman one 
loves on a sudden scruple is logical. An 
old uncle returning from Australia to 
London just in time to make the mar- 
riage of the poor, virtuous lovers possible 
is illogical; but an old lover returning 
from Brazil to Paris just in time to make 
a fashionable wedding impossible is logi- 
cal. In short, good luck on the stage is 
illogical, bad luck is logical—an assump- 
tion we earnestly reject. We assert, on 
the contrary, that the happy ending is 
far more logical to the stage than the 
unhappy ending in that, for one thing, 
it is not irrevocably definitive. For if 
the fifth act closes with the marriage of 
the tried and troubled lovers, grumblers 
are at liberty to say, “Oh, well, it’s not 
all over; they will probably quarrel in a 
few weeks and he will leave her.” That 
is a justifiable appeal from the decision 
of the dramatist to a Future in which 
all things are possible. But if the fifth 
act ends with death, what can one say? 
Logical or artistic endings in the sense 
of inevitable endings there are none. We 
except the case—common enough, one 
must admit—in which the dramatist has 
begun with his ending and worked back- 
ward to his substructure. Otherwise, 
happy and unhappy endings, conventional 
endings and artistic, are all arbitrary. It 
is the playwright’s business to make us 
believe that the ending he has selected 
for reasons of his own is the logical one. 
Life is complex enough to offer him au- 
thority for any conclusion to his tale. 
Anything is possible if only the skilful 


artist will make it probable. Truth is 
stranger than fiction if only for the 
reason that the facts of life are con- 
tinually changing, while fiction is still 
being written on the model of twenty- 
five hundred years ago. There is no in- 
vincible reason why Hamlet should have 
died. A nature like his, given to de- 
pressed self-analysis, is really a great 
preservative of life. It restrains a man 
from entrance to a quarrel, from embark- 
ing on dangerous voyages, from specu- 
lating in Wall Street, from patting 
strange dogs on the head, from experi- 
menting with cheap Italian restaurants. 
Hamlet’s mode of life should have 
brought him a ripe old age, and we are 
inclined to believe that if the Elizabethan 
audience had not been so fond of a stage- 
ful of dead bodies at the final curtain the 
author might have easily managed to 
keep his Prince of Denmark alive and 
marry him to a sister of Horatio. On the 
other hand, it is your gay young blade 
who, in real life, dies early. Compare 
Hamlet’s manner of life—he did not 
drink, of course he did not smoke, he 
took a good deal of open-air exercise by 
night on the battlements of the castle— 
with Bassanio’s roystering, serenading, 
money-borrowing and _heiress-hunting 
career. It is apparent that the Danish 
prince, in our own day, would have been 
considered a far better insurance risk 
than the predecessor of our Counts of 
Castellane and Earls of Yarmouth. Yet 
Bassanio ends happily, so far as we 
know, whereas poor Hamlet goes down 
to destruction. Why? Merely because 
their creator would have it thus. Re- 
becca West need not have told her secret 
to old Rosmer. The two, with that ca- 
pacity for bearing the burden of sin and 
disaster which the sensitive nature em- 
inently exhibits, might have lived out 
their lives in peace if Henrik Ibsen had 
not interfered. 

Certain writers for the stage have been 
wise enough to see that this matter of a 
happy or an unhappy ending is quite a 
non-essential one in a play. The point is 
a simple one. Our author has usually a 
conflict or struggle to depict, and it is his 
task to express himself as best he can 
under the limitations imposed upon him 
from the outside. Such limitations are 
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plentiful in every art. They range from 
the elementary physical conditions that 
differentiate, for instance, the painter 
from the novelist to less universal con- 
ditions of time, race, prevalent public 
taste and even temporary public preju- 
dice. The Greek and Spanish dramatists 
worked within certain notoriously limited 
conventions, yet managed to leave their 
message to the world. If the dramatist, 
therefore, recognises that the very fact 
of his making use of a wooden platform 
instead of a sheet of white paper imposes 
various ‘restrictions on what he has to 
say, why may he not recognise his pub- 
lic’s preference for a happy or an un- 
happy ending to their plays as an equally 
weighty condition of his art? The es- 
sence of a play is in the struggle it de- 
picts and in its moral deductions and not 
in the mere physical result. As we have 
said, he would be a poor artist who could 
not fool the public by giving them the 
ending they like and yet manage to make 
his point. For the English-speaking 
races a type of tragedy that ends happily 
—on the surface only, of course; for 
the Continentals, a type of comedy that 
ends in superficial tears and death—the 
thing does not seem at all impossible. 
Mr. Arthur W. Pinero has been even 
wiser, in the sense of being more eco- 


nomical. Knowing that the public will 
tolerate in the seclusion of the library 
what they will not endure on the stage, 
he supplied his play of The Prodigal 
with a double ending—a happy one for 
stage use, an unhappy one for publi- 
cation in book form. And why not? 
The question before Mr. Pinero was, 
Can a reformed rake marry an innocent 
young girl and be happy? The answer 
is, He may and he may not. Will that 
girl, when she discovers his past, be mer- 
ciful with him? She may and she may 
not. The dramatist’s interest being not 
in the ending but in the problem itself, 
he offers you a choice of two endings—a 
happy one for $2 the orchestra seat, an 
unhappy one for $1.08 net in your own 
reading chair. Mr. Egerton Castle, who 
sanctions a happy ending for his dram- 
atised novel in New York and insists 
upon an unhappy ending in Berlin, is 
quite right. If the Master Builder should 
ever be given at Constantinople, Cairo or 
Teheran, where the law of Allah and his 
Prophet runs, it would: not invalidate 
Ibsen’s thesis if Master Builder Solness, 
at the end of the play, instead of going 
to his death, should marry Hilda Wangel 
with the full consent of Mrs. Solness. 


S. Strunsky. 
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American writers had 
Balooked upon Mr. Ed- 
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agree gave law to them. 

aanmaaes Lhree generations of 
American readers had come to know him 
intimately as poet and as critic. He did 
not seem like one who would ever pass 
away. It was impossible to think of him 
as being old. His seventy-five years were 
never thought of except when some hand- 
book told you that he was born in 1833. 
And he changed, if at all, quite imper- 
ceptibly from year to year. When the 
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generations of 


present writer last saw him, very recently, 
his step was as springy, his eye as clear, 
his speech as fluent and incisive as they 
had ever been. 

Indeed, alertness was the most con- 
spicuous trait in Mr. Stedman—alertness 
of body and alertness of mind. When he 
spoke, when he uttered an opinion, there 
was something of the rapier flash about 
it. Indeed, there was something also of 
the rapier’s point, for Mr. Stedman could 
say sharp things; and though he was one 
of the kindest and most truly sympathetic 
of men when you got down to his inner 
heart, he was, nevertheless, rather fond 
of darting a wingéd word or two in the 
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direction of anything or anybody that did 
not meet his full approval. His nature 
was highly sensitised. He felt acutely. 
This made him vulnerable to criticism, 
with regard to which he always showed a 
certain thinness of skin. None the less, 
he took to heart small things more read- 
ily than great ones. In the presence of 
trouble and of misfortunes such as would 
have seared the souls of many, he showed 
himself possessed of a manly courage 
which looked disaster in the eye and 
never quailed. 

It was his alertness and his sensitive- 
ness combined which made him so ad- 
mirable as a critic. He had a feeling for 
good technique. He could search out the 
subtleties of an author’s style, and in- 
terpret whatever he discovered there. 
Hence his prose work on the Victorian 
poets, and his matured study, The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry, show intimate 
knowledge, sane appreciation, and an ac- 
curate sense of values. So, too, his an- 
thologies are not haphazard collections 
of popular verse, but they represent seri- 
ous thought and fine discrimination. As 
an editor, his collection of the works of 
Poe, which he made in collaboration with 
Professor Woodberry, is careful, accu- 
rate, and complete. 

Mr. Stedman had a most varied career. 
From 1852 until 1863 he was actively 
engaged in journalism. During part of 
that time he also studied law, and he 
served as private secretary to Attorney- 
General Bates in the Lincoln administra- 
tion. After 1864, his attention was 
turned to railway building, and especially 
to finance; so that, as everybody knows, 
he became a banker and broker, and was 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change until 1900. Thus, he was always 
in touch with the rush and life of prac- 
tical affairs, while making his love of 
letters a source of spiritual refreshment 
and intellectual recreation. There was 
nothing incongruous in this. The only 
misfortune which came from it is found 
in the fact that foolish persons gave him 
the absurd appellation of “the banker 
poet.” 

Mr. Stedman’s poetry is hardly equal 
to his prose. It is easy and graceful. 
Some of it—that of his earlier years— 
has the rollicking note of a mild Bohemi- 


anism. Most of it is merely good “occa- 
sional verse.” He himself would have 
criticised in another some of the infelici- 
ties which trouble one in many of his 
lines.. Thus, for example, in “The Ballad 
of Lager Bier” one finds the following: 


Karl Schaeffer is a stalwart brewer, 
Who has above his vaults a hall, 
Where—fresh-tapped, foaming, cool 

pure— 
He serves the nectar out to all. 


and 


To make the word “pure” a necessary 
dissyllable is certainly a grievous thing. 
Again, in his more serious verse, he is 
careless, or, at any rate, inexact. Thus, 
in one of his translations from the 
Odyssey we find the following alleged 
hexameter line : 


Came the sorrowing ghost of Agamemnon 
Atrides. 


No one with a real feeling for the 
Greek would have made the initial syl- 
lable of “Agamemnon” long. And the 
following line is even worse: 


Priam’s daughter, whom treacherous Kly- 
taimnestra anear me 

Slew; and upon the ground I fell in my 
death throes, vainly—— 


Writing Clytemnestra with a “K” and 
an “ai” hardly compensates for the quan- 
titative error in the name, nor for the 
general clumsiness of the line in which 
it occurs. As with some of Longfellow’s 
most atrocious hexameters, the reader 
has to go back two or three times and 
begin all over again before he can 
force his way through without stum- 
bling, so to speak, over the metrical 
bunkers. 

There is one of Mr. Stedman’s poems 
which is bound to live, both for its own 
sake and because it is interwoven with 
the history of a critical period of our 
country’s life. In 1862, Mr. Stedman 
was acting as war correspondent for the 
New York World, a journal which was 
then violently opposed to the national 
administration. But Mr. Stedman him- 
self was heart and soul with the prose- 
cution of the war. In September of that 
year everything seemed about as black 
for the Union caitse as it could possibly 
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be. McClellan had won no decisive vic- 
tory in the field. The Confederate Gen- 
eral Bragg was overrunning Tennessee 
and Kentucky. The Union troops under 
Buell were making great sacrifices and 
achieving no results. The braggart, Pope, 
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had been annihilated at the second battle 
of Bull Run. Lee’s army was already 
in Maryland. There seemed to be 


no head, no leader, for the national cause. 
Even Union men were disgusted by arbi- 
trary arrests, and were voting against the 
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administration. From Washington came 
a swarm of stories, all telling of divided 
counsels, of futile moves, and of sicken- 
ing corruption. 

It was then that Mr. Stedman voiced 
the sentiment of the North in a poem 
which was struck out at a white heat. It 
overtops all the rest of his more polished 
verse. It came quivering with indigna- 
tion from his pen. It was read by mil- 
lions, and it is one of the few great poems 
which the Civil War produced. Mr. 
Stedman wrote it on September 8th; and 
a day or two later, President Lincoln 
read it to his Cabinet in a voice that was 
shaken with emotion. It was the cry of 
a whole people, and I give it here because 
its six stanzas represent the high-water 
mark of Stedman’s achievement. It is 
really part of the history of that tre- 
mendous struggle for national existence 
—blunt and bold and going straight to 
its mark like a cannon-ball : 


WANTED—A MAN 


3ack from the trebly crimsoned field 
Terrible words are thunder-tossed; 
Full of the wrath that will not yield, 
Full of revenge for battles lost! 
Hark to their echo, as it crossed 
The Capital, making faces wan: 
“End this murderous holocaust; 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN! 


“Give us a man of God’s own mould, 
Born to marshal his fellow-men; 

One whose fame is not bought and sold 
At the stroke of a politician’s pen; 
Give us the man of thousands ten, 

Fit to do as well as to plan; 

Give us a rallying-cry, and then, 

Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN! 
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“No leader to shirk the boasting foe, 
And to march and countermarch our 
brave, 
Till they fall like ghosts in the marshes low, 
And swamp-grass covers each nameless 
grave; 
Nor another whose festal banners 
wave, 
Aye. in Disaster’s shameful van; 
Nor another, to bluster, and lie, and 
rave ;— 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN! 


“Hearts are mourning in the North, 
While the sister rivers seek the main, 
Red with our life-blood flowing forth,— 
Who shall gather it up again? 
Though we march to the battle-plain 
Firmly as when the strife began, 
Shall all our offering be in vain?— 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN! 


“Ts there never one in all the land, 
One on whose might the Cause may lean? 
Are all the common ones so grand, 
And all the titled ones so mean? 
What if your failure may have been 
In trying to make good bread from bran, 
From worthless metal a weapon keen?— 
Abraham Lincoln, find us a MAN. 


“O, we will follow him to the death, 
Where the foeman’s fiercest columns are! 
O, we will use our latest breath, 
Cheering for every sacred star! 
His to marshal us high and far; 
Ours to battle, as patriots can 
When a Hero leads the Holy War!— 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN!” 


Harry Thurston Peck. 
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EGERTON AND 


ma N the highly coloured 
msense, romance is dead, 
Hand it is only in the 
a Ruritanias of Anthony 

a Hope and his imitators 

: that a modern gentleman 

ggof spirit now finds the 

swimming moats and in- 

dulging in sword play in the moonlight. 
Yet to do the age and its opportunities 
full justice, we think that the average 
scribe of the eighteenth century, living 
from year to year in his own particular 
corner of London or Paris, and dreaming 
of remote cities and forgotten names, 
would contemplate with envy, if he could 
come back for a day, the varied and mi- 
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gratory existences of most of the write’s 


of the present. Take, for example, Rud- 
yard Kipling, or Marion Crawford, or 
Richard Harding Davis, or Conan Doyle, 
or Egerton Castle, or Jack London, or 
Stewart Edward White, or “O. Henry,” 
to mention only a few. These men have 
not been content merely to write of ad- 
venture ; they have in a measure lived it. 
In the times of Pope and Addison they 
would have been regarded secondarily as 
writers and first as intrepid explorers. 
Mr. Kipling has done almost as much 
travelling by land and sea as the Wander- 
ing Jew of his fanciful tale; Mr. Craw- 
ford is as thorough a cosmopolitan as any 
soldier of fortune in the army of Fred- 
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AND AGNES CASTLE 


A corner of the drawing-room at Sloane Gardens 


erick the Great; Mr. Davis is hardly in a 
class with some of his own extraordinary 
heroes, but at that there are very few 
parts of the inhabitable world which have 
not come under his personal observation ; 
“O. Henry” has, among other exploits, 
lived the life of the modern buccaneer of 
the Spanish Main; Jack London and 
Stewart Edward White cannot be re- 
garded as leading strictly conventional 
existences ; and Mr. Egerton Castle has 
had a career quite as varied as that of 
Captain Basil Jennico of White’s Club, 
London, and the Castle of Tollendhal. 
In former days the backgrounds of a 
good many of the romances of adventure 
were builded laboriously out of volumes 
of travel; in the books of the Egerton 
Castles the knowledge of ‘scenery and 
atmosphere has all been derived at first 
hand. All his life has been exceedingly 
picturesque, and his early years were 
particularly so. His grandfather, Eger- 
ton Smith, was a well-known philanthro- 


pist and man of letters, and toward the 
end of the eighteenth century established 
the Liverpool Mercury, a journal which 
still exists and of which the novelist is 
the chief proprietor.- His father, Arthur 
Michael Castle, was.a man of roving 
tastes, preferring Paris, Vienna and 
Milan to his native England. He was an 
intimate friend of Verdi, Donizetti, Gou- 
nod, Rossini, Liszt, De Musset, George 
Sand, Dumas and Browning. In the 
society of these men he lived, and by 
them he was regarded as an extraor- 
dinary raconteur. He made a constant 
companion of young Egerton, and the 
two went off on long walking tours 
through German and Austrian forests, 
about provincial France, and along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The boy’s 
varied experiences in the line of con- 
ventional education began at the Lycée 
Condorcet, in Paris. There he remained 
until 1873, when he was fifteen years of 
age. For a time he studied at the Uni- 
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and from there went to 
Glasgow, then to 


versity of Paris, 
the University of 
King’s College, London, and finally to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 


won high honours. In common with a 
number of thousand Englishmen besides 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis, he entered the 
Inner Temple and for a while read law. 
About this time he was seized with a 
desire for a soldier’s life, and throwing 
up his plans for a career at the bar, he 
entered the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. 

After leaving Sandhurst, Egerton 
Castle obtained a commission in a West 
India regiment and actively served the 
colours for three years. Later he became 
captain of the Royal Engineer Militia and 
supplemented his education by courses in 
submarine mining at Chatham and Gos- 
port. It was about this time that he 
married—his wife being Agnes Sweet- 
man, of Lamberton Park, Queens 


County, Ireland—and decided to embark 
upon a literary career. From 1885 until 
1894 he was on the staff of the Saturday 
Review, where his extraordinary equip- 
ment enabled him to write on a great 
variety of subjects. His first venture in 
fiction was a short story entitled ““A Para- 
graph in the Globe.” This was written 
in Rome when he and his wife were on 
their honeymoon. His first novel was 
Consequences, which appeared in 1891. 
In 1895 he produced Le Roman du 
Prince Othon, a rendering into French 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prince Otto. 
This book proved very successful in 
Paris. The proofs of the work were sent 
to Samoa, but arrived a few days after 
Stevenson’s death. Apart from his fic- 
tion, Egerton Castle is best known as an 
authority on fencing and as an exponent 
of that art. He has been a member of 
several English teams that have met 
French and Belgian teams in interna- 
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tional competition. His Schools and 
Masters of Fence has been translated 
into French, German, Italian and Dutch. 
He is the only foreigner ever elected to 
the French Academie d’Armes, an insti- 
tution which dates back to the sixteenth 
century. He is also an honorary mem- 
ber of every fencing club in Europe. 
There is an amusing and ludicrous 
story connected with the American publi- 
cation of The Secret Orchard, which in 
its dramatised version has been very suc- 
cessful during the past few months in 
various cities of the United States. The 
complete American rights to the book 
were sold to a certain publisher, who in 
turn sold the serial rights to a well-known 
woman’s magazine. At the last moment 
the proprietors of the magazine repudi- 
ated the agreement on the contention that 
the story was of a low moral tone and 
not what they had reason to expect from 


Egerton Castle. The publisher brought 
suit, and in time the case came up for 
trial. To the mind of the layman it ap- 
peared that the only kind of a jury thor- 
oughly fitted to bring in a just verdict in 
view of the complicated nature of the 
questions involved would be a jury com- 
posed of specialists, of men possessed of 
a profound knowledge of the ethics of 
publishing, of literature in general, and 
of the previous works of Mr. Egerton 
Castle in particular. This, however, was 
far from being the opinion of the law- 
yers. Every talesman who could be 
made to confess that he had ever been 
guilty of reading a work of fiction, or 
possessed a wife addicted to the vice of 
magazine reading, was immediately chal- 
lenged with violence by both sides. One 
venerable rustic, in answer to the awful 
interrogation, “Do you read fiction?” re- 
sponded without the semblance of a 
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smile, “Waal, sir, I read the noospapers.” 
But the farce reached its height after this 
edifying jury had been finally selected. 
It was an affair of five minutes. The 
lawyer for the defence opened with the 
startling argument that while his clients 
had contracted for a novel by Egerton 
Castle, the other side had brought no evi- 
dence to show that The Secret Orchard 
was the work of Egerton Castle. The 
publisher was placed on the stand and a 
copy of The Secret Orchard produced. 


AN APPRECIATION 39 


“You say this book is by Egerton 
Castle?” “Yes.” “Did you see Egerton 
Castle write this book?” “No.” “Have 
you any one here who saw Egerton Castle 
write this book?” “No.” “Then, your 
Honour”’—turning to the judge—‘I 
move for the dismissal of the case on 
the ground that it has not been proven 
that Egerton Castle is the author of this 
book.” ‘Case dismissed,” nodded the 
Court. 
R. A. Whay. 


HOLGER DRACHMANN—AN 
APPRECIATION 


ot M1TH the death of Holger 
Gg Y Drachmann Danish-Nor- 
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wegian literature loses 
its most noticeable and 
Zits chief lyric poet and 
personality. 
there are 
who seem of themselves but the vehicle 
of expression for the gift with which 
they have been endowed. Their per- 
sonality does not matter much. But 
Drachmann’s poetry, of rare beauty as 
some of it was, seemed but the expres- 
sion of a personality which must have 
expressed itself notably somehow. Com- 
ing years will weed out much that is of 
lesser value in his work, particularly in 
his prose writings, and the beauty of his 
best verse will win itself an enduring 
place in literature. But for some time 
yet the memory of the man’s remarkable 
personality will hang about his work and 
colour the appreciation of it for all those 
who knew him. Seldom has there been 
a lyric poet of a personality so alive, so 
attention-compelling as was Holger 
Drachmann. His appearance alone in- 
stantly claimed and held the interest. Of 
great height, massive but not clumsy, 
magnificent in breadth of shoulder and 
erectness of carriage, his once yellow 
hair, prematurely white, framing in 
frosted silver a strong-featured face of 
youthful colouring, glowing with life— 
this was Holger Drachmann as he will 
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be best remembered. And more than all 
his splendour of physical endowment, it 
was the remarkable aliveness of the man 
that impressed itself upon you. He was 
alive, vital, virile in every fibre of his 
great frame, in every cell of his gifted 
brain. He lived with double and triple 
intensity every moment of his life, and 
because of this he is dead at the age of 
sixty-one years, when he, of all men, 
seemed fitted to live out the allotted 
threescore and more. 

Drachmann was an_ extraordinarily 
prolific writer, he was a marine painter of 
merit, a great student and traveller and 
a man who had passed through more of 
emotional experience than falls to the 
share of most mortals. Like Napoleon, 
he regretted that he could not burn the 
candle in the middle as well as at both 
ends. Such a strain was too much even 
for his giant frame, and worn-out nerves 
made miserable the last three or four 
years of his life. 

Holger Drachmann’s personality first 
found artistic expression in painting, and 
it was not until his twenty-fifth year that 
his first tiny volume of verse was pub- 
lished. It is characteristic of the man 
that this first volume was born, not of 
the lyric impulse striving for life, but 
merely as a means of expression for the 
revolutionary ideas which filled the brain 
of the youthful author at the moment. 
Denmark did not take the political mes- 
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sage very seriously, and much of the 
verse was extremely youthful and not 
particularly good, but of the rest some 
poems showed discerning critics a lyric 
talent worth watching. 

Most of Drachmann’s writing, verse 
and prose, has been done from the im- 
pelling necessity of imparting a message 
of some sort to mankind, from the im- 
pulse to express that particular idea that 
swayed his ardent brain at the moment. 
And it has always been his fate to have 
the message neglected and the work 
praised for quite other reasons. And his 
best work, both in prose and verse, is that 
which portrays the simple elemental emo- 
tions or the nature-painting, in which he 
is past master. The sea has always been 
the chief Muse for his pen and for his 
brush, and he has sung of the lives, the 
joys and sorrows of the coast fishermen 


of those northern waters as no other Scan- 
dinavian writer has yet done. His lyric 
pictures of the beauty of the off-shore 
water in the marvellous White Nights of 
the North still remain the finest poems 
in Danish literature. Of his prose works, 
the stories of fisherfolk and coast sailors, 
in their natural spontaneity, are un- 
doubtedly the best from an artistic 
sense as well as the most deservedly 
popular. 

Like Peter Pan, Drachmann would not 
grow up. Until the last, almost, he re- 
mained a “big boy” always. He had 
something of the woman and very much 
of the child in him, giant as he was, and 
with his strength was coupled a lyric 
softness which is a national characteristic 
of the Danish spirituality. He was pe- 
culiarly Danish, and yet he had a certain 
seriousness in the realisation of having 
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a message to impart, which came to him 
from a German strain in his blood. The 
message could be suppressed, however, 
and then he sang his lyrics and wrote his 
fresh and frank seamen’s yarns, and be- 
came a popular idol and the accredited 
poet-laureate of the government. Politi- 
cally he was always in the opposition. 
The attitude of opposing offers a better 
field for the lyric emotions than does an 
acquiescence in What Is. But having rid 
himself of his inclination to oppose in a 
fine poem or a good story, Drachmann 
could put aside the thought of the mo- 
ment and easily pass on to something 
else. As George Brandes said of him 
in his youth: “It seemed to be a serious 
revolution that was agitating his soul, 
but it was only the fermentation of the 
lyric poetry that was to be.” The sum 
of Drachmann’s writing in quantity alone 
is astounding. More than a dozen vol- 
umes of verse, as many of lyric dramas, 
innumerable essays and short stories, and 
a number of complete novels; this is a 
remarkable feat of sheer industry for a 
man who spent much of his time travel- 
ling—and living—as well as writing. He 
turned out a good many painted canvases 
also. Several of his poetic dramas are 
favourites on the Danish stage, notably 
Once Upon a Time and the historical 
drama Gurre. Of his novels, the story 
entitled Bound (Forskrevet) is consid- 
ered the finest achievement, and has a 
personal interest attaching to it. It is a 
superb painting of Copenhagen life, con- 
taining some descriptions of coast scen- 
ery which are among the finest bits ever 
written by the author. And is it a bit of 
autobiography in that it immortalises the 
one great love in the life of a man who 
loved often and was often loved. This 
one great love of his life came to him 
after he had passed his fortieth year and 


had passed through several matrimonial 
experiences. It did not lead to matri- 
mony, but remained the greatest influ- 
ence in the poet’s life. Edith, the heroine 
of the novel, is in actual life Amanda 
Nielsen, the daughter of a small shop- 
keeper, and she became acquainted with 
the poet while she was singing on the 
stage of a shabby café in a poor quarter 
of the town. This exquisite picture of 
a great love, as the man to whom it came 
immortalised it in his best novel, has the 
ring of truth about it, which will make it 
endure as a work of art. The love itself 
endured for twelve years, and when it 
ended, as even the greatest love will 
sometimes end, the poet’s youth died with 
it. He was over fifty, but he had been 
young until then. 

After this it was that Drachmann came 
to America on his last visit. He spent 
two years in New York, and much time 
elsewhere, studying country and people, 
writing and painting. 

He was a great admirer of things 
American, and found much to commend 
in the work of our poets. Drachmann 
was as thoroughly conversant with Eng- 
lish literature as he was with the work 
of his home writers, and was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the fresh and virile 
literary personality of Rudyard Kipling. 
Of him he said, laughingly: “I am afraid 
the man is happily married. That is so 
apt to spoil a poet’s work in the long 
run.” In this connection, and in the 
same mood, George Brandes said of 
Drachmann himself: “Drachmann must 
always have one lost love over whom he 
can mourn and another one who is right 
there to sew on buttons for him, else he 
cannot be happy and write good poetry. 
But I suppose the true poets are much 
alike in this.” 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 
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THE REVELATION 


me MANUEL CODD per- 

# sisted in his resolution to 

a see Jill, and walked to 

XN Sampford Spiney on the 

Wwe following day that he 

i might do so. His master 

= ag had gone to see a lawyer 

at ‘Tavistock and the coast was clear. 

Jill’s marriage would take place after 

Christmas, and she had little leisure to 

devote to lesser matters; but Codd in- 

terested her. They walked out in a lane 

between the village and the Vixen, while 

he told of what had happened and she 

swiftly explained the things that Eman- 
uel had not fathomed. 

“In a proper fury of rage he was,” 
said the man. ‘So I hear to-day. He 
came in the bar, after I’d left it, and ever 
man thought he was going to fly at 
Northmore’s throat. Yet Northmore 


holds off and don’t do a stroke against 


him. This business of getting Ruth 
Rendle have made my master soft seem- 
ingly. Why don’t he put Pomeroy in 
prison ?” 

Jill laughed. She was that sort of spirit 
who treats the world reciprocally. Her 
coming good fortune had softened her 
heart in various directions. 

“Can’t you see what’s happened? I 
can. Northmore thinks that Pomeroy 
burned his property, and that puts Pom- 
eroy in his power. So off he goes to 
Ruth Rendle instead of a policeman.” 

“Why for should he?” 

“Because she’s all the world to him, 
and Ives Pomeroy is all the world to her. 
They were tokened. He told me so him- 
self. ’ITwas a choice between trouble for 
Pomeroy and trouble for Ruth. Any man 
in Northmore’s fix would have done the 
same. He’s got her on the strength of 
that fire. So you hit Pomeroy harder 
even than you hoped. And helped your 
master too.” 


PHILLPOTTS 


“I don’t see I’ve hurt Pomeroy, how- 
ever.” 

“Why—good Lord—you've robbed 
him clean of the girl he was going to 
marry! ‘Tis the terriblest thing that 
could have fallen upon him.” 

“A girl! What’s one girl more than 
another to him? I want to know that 
he’s picking oakum and get the broad 
arrow on his back.” 

jill, from her standpoint of coming 
prosperity, looked at Mr. Codd and dis- 
liked him. A revulsion of circumstance 
had brought with it large modifications 
of mind. She was, of course, illogicat 
and flagrantly unfair. Emanuel’s atti- 
tude, perfectly reasonable a week ago, 
now appeared disgraceful in her eyes. 
She remembered her maiden days and 
love-making with young Ives; she 
dreamed of that springtime gone by, 
when he carried her across the river and 
kissed her half way over. All animosity 
had died under a sensuous comfort of 
spirit begotten by good fortune. She 
often imagined herself in the bar of the 
Jolly Huntsmen alone with Ives—talking 
to him across the counter and giving of 
the best that her husband’s bottles held. 

In this spirit Mr. Codd found Jill of 
little consolation. First he was angered 
at her attitude and sneered at the change 
in her views ; then she repaid his offensive 
tones with interest, and he became 
alarmed. 

“IT hate your poisonous mind,” she 
said. “Not done enough! You’ve done 
a deal too much and—well, ’tis a pity 
you bring it all home so clear to me just 
now, because I’m not on your side no 
more, and I’m sorry I ever listened to 
your wicked ideas, and for two pins I’d 
put this right.” 

“You talk as if you was straight your- 
self!” he burst out. “Better you look 
back a bit before you preach to me. Who 
was it put me up to——?” 

“The devil,” said Jill, “and well you 
know it. Don’t you dare to say I had 
any hand in this, because if you do, I’ll 
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go straight and make Peter Toop have 
you up to Tavistock for telling lies 
about me. I took mighty good care 
to keep out of it all, and I don’t know 
anything whatever about it—not a 
shadow.” 

She left him irresolute and alarmed. 
He forgot Pomeroy and began to be seri- 
ously concerned ior himself. He was 
ignorant and took her threats very much 
in earnest. He asked himself what he 
might do, but he could not estimate her 
power. 

Meanwhile Jill Bolt also reflected long 
and deeply upon the situation. All was 
very clear to her. Again and again she 
broke the thread of thought to wander 
through vanished days with Pomeroy. 
Fate had decided that she should never 
enjoy a man worth having; but, instead, 
a rich husband was to be her lot. Peter 
would probably wear better; but “God 
send he don’t wear too long,” thought 

ill. 

‘ She awoke into a very real regret for 
Pomeroy. She herself could not wed 
him; but she found herself very large- 
minded before the spectacle of his dis- 
appointment. Jill was much pleased with 
herself upon feeling these generous emo- 
tions, because she doubted not that they 
argued a good heart and a kindly dispo- 
sition. For Northmore she cared not a 
straw, but she felt that he was marrying 
Ruth under false pretences and that the 
plot to punish Ives had gravely miscar- 
ried. She was exceedingly glad now to 
feel that it had done so. ‘She told herself 
that she had come to her senses and that, 
in any event, she would never have al- 
lowed Ives Pomeroy to go to prison. She 
even asked herself why he should lose 
Ruth. A sensation of discovery got hold 
upon her. She was again surprised and 
gratified to find how much virtue inhab- 
iter her heart. She conceived a drama of 
the most dramatic character, in which she 
must appear as the saviour of Pomeroy 
and the real heroine of the situation. She 
pictured Pomeroy thanking her for giv- 
ing Ruth back to him. These dreams 
were very agreeable, but between them 
and the present moment lay hard reali- 
ties. 

Jill determined to see Matthew North- 
more before that day was done; and after 


nightfall she walked through Merivale 
and across the Moor to Stone Park. 

A woman let her in, and Northmore 
received her with the air of somewhat 
boisterous heartiness that he now af- 
fected. He was pressing preparations for 
his marriage and had arranged for its 
celebration in a month’s time. 

“Well, Mrs. Bolt; but I must call you 
‘Jill’ in future, for we shall be relations 
in a sort of way before long!” 

He sat at a table littered with accounts 
and papers. He was preparing to trans- 
fer most of his possessions into the name 
of his future wife. A small oil lamp 
— on the table, and the fire had sunk 
ow. 

At the door a man was listening, in the 
classic manner, at the keyhole. North- 
more’s new serving woman had told 
Emanuel who was the visitor and thrown 
him into a very violent excitement. What 
did Jill want with his master so quickly 
after their conversation of the morning? 

“Come to the fire,” said Matthew. 
“Lucky I hadn’t gone down to the Jolly 
Huntsmen, for a yarn and a glass to- 
night. The lawyers have regularly 
muddled my brains, I assure you.” 

“Sorry I haven’t come about anything 
pleasant,” said the visitor— “quite the 
contrary, in fact.” 

At a distance the thought of North- 
more’s sufferings had not troubled Jill; 
but now, in the moment when she was 
about to inflict them, she felt all that this 
must mean to him. She plunged into the 
matter swiftly. 

“T’ve done a terrible wrong, and you’ve 
got to know it.” 

“Why, Jill? Why should I? Don’t 
bother me with your sins, there’s a good 
girl. We’re both going to be married. 
Let’s try and grasp at a bit of happiness, 
if we can.” 

“IT know how you feel. I’m like that 
too. I’m frightened at the chance of los- 
ing it all. I wake in a cold sweat of a 
night sometimes from dreaming that 
Peter’s changed his mind about me.” 

“No fear of that. He’s in luck.” 

There was a moment of silence; then 
Jill spoke out. 

“You hate Ives Pomeroy, don’t you?” 

“No,” he said. “I can call God to wit- 
ness now that I don't. I’m very sorry for 
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him in more ways than anybody knows, 
or ever will. He’s got a tce.rible deal on 
his conscience, poor chap, and ’tis small 
wonder that he’s wild and savage and 
furious. But only one thing matters now, 
and that is that Ruth Rendle is going to 
marry me instead of him. You see, she’s 
decided at last.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” said Jill. 
“That woman loves Pomeroy a million 
times better than she likes you.” 

“What are you saying?” he asked 
harshly. 

“*Tis like this, Matthew Northmore. 
Pomeroy made three people hate him: 
you and me and Emanuel Codd. I hated 
him because he wouldn’t come back to 
my apern-strings after Samuel died ; and 
Codd hated him over money; and you 
hated him for your own reasons.” 

“And he hated me.” 

“He said so; but it wasn’t real hate— 
not then. Only noise and bluster. He 
ban’t built for steady, patient hating, or 
steady, patient loving either. But that’s 
not here or there. In my rage I met 


Emanuel Codd, and when he told me that 
he was going to be level with Pomeroy, 
I said nothing against it. "Twas Emanuel 


Codd burnt your ricks and your stock; 
that’s what’s on my conscience to tell you. 
He confessed it to me, and my sin was 
that I kept it hid. He planned all—to 
make you think that Pomeroy had done 
it. Pomeroy’s done many silly things and 
said many more; but he had no hand in 
this cruel job. And if you like to call 
your man, I’ll face him with this now on 
the spot.” 

Northmore as yet quite failed to digest 
the significance of all he heard. He rose 
mechanically and went to the door; then 
he stopped and turned. 

“Never mind him,” he said. “This 
means the end of him. You say that Codd 
planned the fire; but the papers—Pom- 
eroy’s papers that I found?” 

“That was where the devil helped,” 
said Jill calmly. “Ives came here the day 
of the fire, because he knew that you 
were out of the way, to speak to Codd. 
Then Codd put him in a rage and he 
flung off and galloped away, and never 
thought to put back some papers and 
things he’d taken out of his pocket. The 
rest is easy to be seen.” 
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In this most lucid explanation Jill 
made but one error, and that intentional. 
She substituted the Prince of Darkness 
for herself and gave him all the credit of 
her own ingenuity. Then she rose to 
depart. 

“Of course whether you found Pom- 
eroy’s papers or not, I don’t know. But, 
so far as I’m concerned, I only tell you 
what Codd told me, and I ask you to for- 
give me for keeping it from you. I know 
*twas wicked and cowardly and mean. 
But ’twas done out of hate of Ives Pom- 
eroy, not from any ill will to you. I 
didn’t care a button about you one way 
or t’other then. Now I do care about 
you, and I’ve forgiven Pomeroy. So 
there it stands.” 

She rose, but he apparently had ceasea 
to hear or perceive her. He was staring 
into the fire, and he had shrivelled up a 
little as the thing began to be better un- 
derstood and traced to its sequence. His 
hands were between his knees; his chin 
had dropped ; the firelight flickered over 
his pale beard. 

“Good-night,” said Jill. “I wish to 
hear you forgive me for bottling this up. 
I shall be your relation soon, and I don’t 
want to be anything but friendly.” 

She waited at the door for him to an- 
swer, but he had grown oblivious of her 
presence and he did not hear a word of 
the last diplomatic utterance. 

Jill went out and shut the door behind 
her, while Northmore remained motion- 
less beside the fire. His reception of her 
news convinced Jill that she was right, 
and that she had quenched Northmore’s 
shadowy hope of happiness forever. 
Then she began to reflect. She looked 
into Stone Park kitchen and asked if 
Emanuel were at home. A man and his 
wife sat there together. 

“He was here a bit ago,” answered the 
labourer. “Then he went up the passage- 
way; and then up to his chamber, I be- 
lieve.” 

Bye should like to see him,” said the 
visitor. 

But Emanuel was not found in his 
room. 

“Must have gone down to the public- 
house, I suppose,” suggested the woman, 
“though ’tis late for him to do so.” 

Jill departed, but at the gate she 
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stopped and considered the situation from 
the standpoint of Mr. Codd. It was very 
likely that he had been listening, and had' 
heard her confession. It occurred to her 
that Codd might be waiting on the fringe 
of the night in a mood not friendly. A 
man who would burn ricks and cattle 
might not hesitate, under provocation, to 
do worse. 

The darkness was intense, and a thin 
rain blew in her face from the south. Jill 
decided not to go home by the road to 
Merivale. It was flanked by thorn-trees 
and boulders and gorse clumps, all well 
calculated to conceal a man. She smiled 
at the idea of Emanuel waiting to brain 
her; then she took a wide circuit to the 
right, and trusted herself to the gloomy 
bosoms of the Staple Tors. 

Left alone, Northmore, through the 
progress of many hours, watched his glit- 
tering palace of hope founder and fall. 

The position admitted of statement so 
simple that even in his present disorder 
of mind he could see it clearly. Ives 
Pomeroy was innocent and Matthew had 
won Ruth with a lie. There could be no 
further shadow of justice in this en- 
gagement and he must instantly release 
her. Even temptation to persist did not 
offer itself, because it would presently 
be common knowledge that Codd had 
committed the crime. Jill must tell 
others ; the thing could not be hid. 

He struggled long and left no loop- 
hole of escape unexplored. Was it pos- 
sible that Jill herself had lied, inspired 
thereto by Ruth? He clutched for a 
moment at the idea of a plot; but he dis- 
missed it as vain. Jill had never asso- 
ciated his engagement with the business 
of the fire. Her sole concern had been to 
clear his mind of wrongful suspicions. 
He remembered that Ruth did not yet 
know these things; and he wondered 
how he should tell her. Words were no 
vehicle for such tremendous intelligence. 
He would not speak ; he would not write. 
A dreadful deed only befitted such a 
dreadful fact. She should learn explic- 
itly that she was free. There was no- 
thing left for him but the dust, and he 
longed to return to it. Self-destruction 
remained as the only road to peace. For 
hours he dallied with that dusky shadow 
until the idea grew just, reasonable and 
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inevitable. Ruth might understand ; and, 
a sad memory, he must forever haunt 
her hereafter. That circumstance he 
could not alter, because, living or dead, 
she would remember him. 

Again the bubbles on the surface of 
this flood arrested him. He thought of 
another, and went so far as to go to the 
door and call Emanuel Codd. It seemed 
to his brain that Jill had been gone for 
half an hour; but to his surprise blue 
dawnlight already filtered at the window. 
The hour was after six o’clock. He as- 
certained anon that Codd had left Stone 
Park on the previous night and had not 
returned. 

Through the earlier portion of that 
day Matthew Northmore doubted; but 
after noon he was steadfastly affirmed to 
make an end of himself. He chose a spe- 
cial theatre for the act, and proceeded 
thither in forgetfulness that he had al- 
ready promised an appointment for that 
hour and place. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE TORN BIBLE 


While Matthew Northmore was hear- 
ing a part of the truth, Ives cried for 
time to fly and bring the meeting at the 
Lone Stones. He-fretted and stormed, 
now in his house, now on the farm, and 
his grandmother feared that he must be 
going out of his mind, for he told her 
nothing. She only knew that he had been 
in Plymouth for two days, and had now 
returned in a condition of terrible feroc- 
ity. His attitude reminded her of his 
youth; but there was no mother now to 
face him and quell him. 

He left the house at nightfall, and 
while he was away, Peter Toop called to 
see him. 

“Lord alone knows where the man is, 
or what’s overtook him,” said Jane Pom- 
eroy. “He was gallivanting to Plymouth 
for a bit; then he came home in the worst 
tantrum as I’ve known since Avisa 
died.” 

Thereupon Peter told Mrs. Pomeroy 
what she did not know, and related how 
Northmore had won Ruth Rendle. 

“Why, then, ’tis all explained,” she 
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said. “And no worse news could have 
come into this house. He’s left it too 
long. If he’d only done what I told him, 
years ago, they’d have been man and wife 
and me a double great-grandmother afore 
to-day.” 

Peter rolled his head solemnly. 

“TI respect a great-grandmother some- 
thing tremendous. ‘Tis a stately situa- 
tion to find yourself in, ma’am.” 

“°Tis nought—all along of marrying 
at seventeen. But quite a woman I was 
at that age, and not a fool neither, if I 
remember rightly. As to the unborn, ’tis 
they be a solemn subject; not us. I mind 
once talking to my darter-in-law—poor 
dear Avisa—and I cried out, ‘Lord! 
what a lot of things they’ll have to do!’ 
meaning them to come. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
in her sudden, twinkling way, ‘and one 
of the hardest will be to forgive us.’ 
There’s something in that. We don’t 
think enough for ’em.” 

Ives came in at this juncture, and Pe- 
ter turned to him. 

“*Tis about the tombstone for your 
dear mother. I’m wishing you could be 
more patient. Think of her patience! 
What would six months more or less 
have been to her?” 

To Jane Pomeroy’s surprise, her 
grandson took this admonition quietly. 
He seemed weary and dispirited. 

“That’s true enough,” he said. “And 
if it wasn’t, ’twould be no odds; for no 
man ever hurried you yet, though per- 
haps a woman will afore long.” 

He seemed in an amiable mood; but 
physical and mental dejection accounted 
for it. His supper was waiting for him 
and he began to eat. 

“Trust me,” continued Peter. “There’s 
so much that a man in my calling have 
got to do in a hurry, that, where time al- 
lows, we are apt to take it. Of course, 
very few do all for the dead that I do. 
*Tis generally divided up among different 
trades. However, I do all, and I feel it 
very comforting when a ortége has a 
dash to it and a funeral goes off with a 
bit of a sparkle.” 

“You talk of ’em as if they were fire- 
works,” said Ives; and the undertaker 
started. 

“Lord, how like your mother you spoke 
that!” he exclaimed. “Well, the stone 


will be at the shed for you to see next 
week; and, as to the slate, I can’t take 
it in part payment. ‘Tis useless for any 
purpose. But I’ve added my mite to the 
marble, in the shape of fifteen per cent. 
off, for respect of them under it, and 
more I can’t do—especially as a man 
with marriage at the door. Good-night, 
good-night.” 

Peter hurried away to avoid argument 
over the superseded slate; but Ives was 
not interested. 

“To think that woman, of all women, 
goes to an old man!” he said. His empty 
and lifeless voice struck Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
attention. 

*“You’m tired, Ives. 
soon as you’ve eat your meat. 
better in the morning.” 

“T shall never be better no more. Oh, 
grandmother, d’you know what’s hap- 
pened to me? Ruth—Ruth Rendle’s go- 
ing to take Matthew Northmore. At least 
she thinks so; but I know better. If 
tisn’t me, it shall be any but him. [I'll 
drop him to-morrow, like I’d drop a bul- 
lock with a pole-axe. I’ll do it, if he don’t 
give her up once for all.” 

“Don’t you tell such vain, terrible stuff, 
there’s a good boy. You must think how 
it stands, and you'll do far better to see 
Ruth than him. If she’s for him—well, 
you can’t interfere. *Tis her good you’m 
seeking above your own—that is if you 
love her honest.” 

“Her good—yes; and it doesn’t lie 
with Northmore, or she’d have found it 
out years agone instead of just now. 
What have I done to choke her off 
me?” 

“Go to her; go to her again,” advised 
the old woman. “Ina way you’ve a right 
to know a bit more.” 

“Yes, I mean to know more; but ’tis 
the man shall tell me. ’Tis for him to 
explain. And yet—what can he say 
more? She’s going to marry him; that’s 
all that matters—to him.” 

He talked for some time in this 
fashion, and his grandmother spoke pa- 
tiently with him. After a while he 
calmed down a little. 

“Mind you, I never rated her high 
enough—never. I took her too much for 
granted, as a woman who'd do my bid- 
ding always. When I decided that I’d 


Be off to bed so 
You'll be 
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offer for her, I reckoned the job was as 
good as done. “Twas natural that she 
should feel the other man would wear 
better than me. I allow «il that, but I 
can't suffer it. She shan’t have him. I’ve 
sworn so. He shall go out of it, and she 
shall find somebody as’ll make her a bet- 
ter husband than him or me.” 

“Think—think, Ives. Think 
‘twould be if your mother was 
ing.” 

“IT know how ’twould be well enough. 
All different—all; because she would 
never have let this happen. Too fond of 
Ruth for that.” 

“But Ruth’s old enough to judge for 
herself. There couldn’t have gone no 
compulsion to it.” ’ 

“How can I tell? I didn’t hear his 
lies ; ‘tis the fashion of all my enemies to 
fight with lies behind my back. I’d— 
There; but I’m calm and_ sensible 
enough. I can read men easy, and 
easiest of all that man. Look back at 
him. “Twas him that got me put in 
prison—his work. And he’ve never 
changed, never. From the moment he 
falled in love with Ruth, his suspicious 
hatred woke against me, and he lost no 
chance to do me an injury.” 

“He did nought, however.” 

“For why? Because I never gave him 
the opening. But he’s done something 
now—so deep and dark that Ruth— 
Live! Not this time to-morrow, 
unless he takes his oath afore Christ 
Almighty that he'll never see her 
again.” 

The hour grew late, and Mrs. Pome- 
roy began to get very sleepy. 

“Read just a few verses, like a dear, 
afore I go,” she said. “I’ve got to count 
on it, Ives, and I miss ’em a good bit 
when you’m not here.” 

Thus she spoke, because Ives, when 
at home, was accustomed nightly to read 
a chapter from the Bible for Jane’s 
pleasure. 

He now picked up the book from its 
place, turned to a marker in the Revela- 
tion of John, and began to read drearily. 
But after a dozen verses his own condi- 
tidn burst upon him, and swept away all 
self-restraint. 

“God damn it!” he cried out passion- 
ately. “How can I read this drivel and 


how 
liv- 


my life wrecked and ended? Don’t you 
know there’s murder in me? Ban’t I 
going to kill a man if he don’t yield? 
Hell take the book!” 

He flung the volume on the floor 
with both hands, and the cover burst 
off. 

“Tves! Ives! You've tored the forels 
off your mother’s Bible!” 

He had sat down again and put his 
arms on the table and his head upon 
them. 

“Go,” he said. “Get to bed, grand- 
mother. Leave me to finish this business 
my own way.” 

She began to creep over to the sacred 
book; but he bade her leave it alone. 

“T tell you to go! I can’t bide even 
the sight of you any more to-night. 
Here ys 

He rose and took a hot brick from 
the grate. She handed him an old wool- 
len shawl, and he saw tears run down 
her face. 

“Don’t take on,” he said. “’Tis no 
fault and no business of yours. You 
women who bring children into the 
world, ‘tis no good crying in your age to 
find that children and sorrow are names 
for the same thing.” 

He wrapped the shawl about the hot 
brick and then went up to her room in 
front of her. It was a customary event, 
and the brick kept his grandmother 
warm by night. 

“Kiss me, Ives—and—and—oh, boy— 
pray to God with all your fiery heart 
afore you go to sleep—to please your 
dead mother, do it.” 

“Sleep—sleep! I shan’t never sleep 
no more,” he said. “I’ve done with 
sleep. There ban’t no sleep for men who 
can tear Bibles and curse God.” 

He kissed her face and left her and 
licked an old woman’s tear off his lips as 
he went down the stairs. Age and 
weariness soon buried the ancient in 
oblivion; the man returned to his 
thoughts and his future. It was past 
midnight and he calculated that six- 
teen hours must still separate him 
from his enemy. He considered how 
to pass them. He revolved the mat- 
ter of taking Northmore’s life, and 
for a long time was set remorselessly 
upon it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
OLD TEXTS 


There was none that Pomeroy could 
ask for help, and in his isolation, with a 
very poignant intensity, he realised how 
much Ruth had been to him—how much 
more than he had understood or appre- 
ciated, even in his highest ardour of 
love. Only now, in the moment of loss, 
her precious attributes impressed them- 
selves with burning, aching acuteness 
upon his brain. To her he had not sel- 
dom turned of late when faced with 
minor perplexities; for he was of the 
sort who find advice from women better 
to the taste than counsel of men; and he 
did not disdain to consult them, where 
pride hindered any reference to his own 
sex. But in this vital matter, involving 
herself, Ruth could not be approached, 
and there remained only Northmore, 
since no other was familiar with the 
truth. 

So Pomeroy argued from his insuffi- 
cient knowledge. 

He returned to the kitchen, sat down 
by the fire and reflected for above an 
hovr. He tried to state the case in 


terms, but they tumbled to pieces and 
only one clear fact dominated his senses. 
He wanted Ruth above all living things. 
That he might have her was his mother’s 


hope and prayer. Avisa had worked for 
it; she had died desiring it. For a long 
time he occupied himself with the situa- 
tion and believed that justice and right 
demanded the marriage between Ruth 
and himself. Then he endeavoured to 
appreciate the position from another 
standpoint. It was not until some hours 
afterward that he began to look out of 
Northmore’s eyes. For the present he 
merely regarded Northmore’s conduct 
through his own, and concluded that 
Matthew had used man’s force in some 
evil way and driven Ruth to accept him 
despite her own aversion. Nothing 
could justify a step so infamous; no pun- 
ishment could be too heavy for it. Seri- 
ously he resolved with himself to destroy 
Northmore; and that such a step must 
also mean his own destruction did not 
deter him. 

And then he thought of Ruth and 


asked himself whether it was strange 
that she should put Northmore’s endur- 
ing and steadfast trust and worship be- 
fore his sudden flame. He looked back 
to his mother’s illness and Ruth’s so- 
journ at the Vixen. 

“She knows me too well,” he said. 
He told himself that right was happen- 
ing; and then, instantly upon this admis- 
sion, the large, generous spirit died in 
him as a light died upon the sea. What 
were the other man’s fortitude and 
faithfulness after all? What was 
Northmore? He was one who hunted 
Ruth as remorselessly as he hunted 
hares. A thousand times she had shown 
him that the thing he desired was hate- 
ful to her; a thousand times she had 
turned and struggled and made vantage 
of ground to escape from him. But he 
had run her down at the end. She was 
not dedicated to him; she was not sacred 
to him. No dying woman with her last 
conscious glance had woven them to- 
gether. 

At three o’clock he remembered that 
little more than twelve hours kept him 
from the meeting with Northmore. He 
thought of his bed, but put it off a while. 
For some time he walked up and down 
with long strides that fell heavily but 
silently. Then his foot touched some- 
thing and he saw his mother’s Bible. 
The cover lay apart. He picked up the 
book and marked beside it a piece of pa- 
per somewhat stained with age. One 
side was blank, but he turned it over and 
found words and letters. Next he 
picked up the cover of the book and went 
to the table. 

The strip of paper was a list of refer- 
ences to many texts of scripture. They 
had been set down by his mother, and 
evidences of age already marked the 
earlier entries. He noted that the writ- 
ing began somewhat shakily; then the 
figures and letters became strong and 
steady; and at last they shook again and 
grew very faint and feeble. The final 
reference was written with a lead pencil, 
and the characters trembled much. 
That these words and figures thus grew 
weak towards the end moved Ives more 
than the discovery of them. He gazed 
long and the present sank to sleep. 
Then vanished days awoke and once 
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again he lived through his mother’s pass- 
ing. 

He rose at last and was going to put 
the paper with other scraps and written 
memorials left of her, cherished and 
hidden safely. Then, seeing the Bible at 
his elbow, he sat down again and idly 
turned to the text that headed this 
memorandum. 

“And teach us what we shall do unto 
the child that shall be born.” 

His mother had set it down before a 
son or daughter came to her, and Pome- 
roy wondered whether the issue had been 
himself or one of his sisters. He sought 
the second text. 

“God hath judged me and hath also 
heard my voice, and hath given me a 
son.” 

It was the coming of Ives thus chron- 
icled! His mother had prayed for a boy 
then. And her God had only sent Ives. 
He thought of Avisa’s joy in his infancy 
and saw himself clouding it day by day. 
He feared to read further; then he 
turned to the third text. The writing 
was firm and strong again. 

“God be gracious unto thee my son.” 

He speculated as to the age of this en- 
try and turned to yet another. This 
showed him that he was a baby still. 

“Can a woman forget her suckling 
child?” 

He saw himself cuddled at the breast 
that was dust; he caught the twinkle in 
his mother’s eyes as she hugged him. 

He read again, and the following text 
was quite trivial; yet the words had 
brought a smile to Avisa’s eyes when she 
set them down; and they dimmed his 
now. 

“His mother made him a little coat.” 

He remembered how she had spoken 
of that little coat when her mind wan- 
dered on the shores of death. 

Another question followed. 

“What shali I do for my son?” 

He was a boy now and she began to 
look ahead for him. The next verse 
meant more than he could know or guess 
at. 

“And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children and the heart of 
the children to the fathers.” 

He remembered his father not at all, 
but Avisa had often told him that the 


elder Ives loved the younger well. What 
followed seemed the picture of a beauti- 
ful home; but still the texts dealt with a 
time before his recollection. 

“And all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” 

Ives wondered when first he began to 
break that peace and wake a new ele- 
ment of anxiety in his mother’s mind. 
The next verse spoke of sorrow and 
definitely fixed its own date in the little 
chronicle. 

“If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved.” 

The words told that Avisa’s first child 
was dead, and Pomeroy, now greedy of 
this close and unutterably precious reve- 
lation, almost resented the fact that his 
mother’s firstborn found any place in it. 
He eagerly sought for himself again; but 
it seemed that a considerable interval of 
time had passed between the last entry 
and the next. 

His father had now died and Avisa 
was alone. 

“Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in me.” 

“Ye shall not afflict any widow or 
fatherless child.” 

The story unfolded and the next three 
verses pointed very directly to himself. 

“Withhold not “correction from the 
child: for if thou beatest him with a 
rod, he shall not die.” 

“Chasten thy son while there is hope, 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 

There had always been hope in her 
heart for him. Nothing that he could do 
killed that imperishable emotion. She 
had died full of hope for him. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

That prophecy was vain. How far 
had he himself strayed from the way that 
she had trained him to go? Where did 
he stand now? He turned impatiently 
forward and read again. The next text 
succeeded naturally upon the last and 
seemed to show his mother’s hand tighten 
on him as she set herself to obey her 
guides. 

“It is good for a man to bear the yoke 
in his youth.” 
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Her yoke had ever been easy; yet he 
remembered the discipline too, and its 
apparent futility to build character or be- 
get self-control. His face grew dark and 
sorrowful. Then woke a gracious per- 
sonal element in the dumb narrative that 
made him sad and happy together, and 
struck a solemn note of emotion for him 
that died not from that day forever when 
the words recurred. 

“And the child grew,and waxed strong 
in spirit and was in the deserts.” 

“See the smell of my son is as the smell 
of a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 

He dwelt very long over those words 
and turned onward reluctantly. For his 
soul told him there was sorrow hidden in 
the little figures and letters that re- 
mained. Childhood had ended; youth lay 
ahead. It could not be that any great 
hour of all the hours that were 
passed had been forgotten by the un- 
sleeping watchfulness that set down this 
story. 

Ives lingered here upon the golden 
shore of a young mother’s dream. And 
then he read on and saw the steadfast 
chronicler quelling her own doubts. His 
mother began not to understand him. It 
was not egotism that appropriated the 
succeeding text to himself. It could re- 
fer to no other. 

“But wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren.” 

He dropped the paper and stared in 
front of him. “I know how ’twas,” he 
said to himself. “How well I know what 
was in mother’s thought then! I hadn’t 
begun to break her heart yet; but she’s 
got a dim glimpse of such a thing fall- 
ing out some day. And then she went to 
her book by night and found this and 
rested on it.” 

The next verse, however, showed that 
the mother had not rested long. Her 
faith cried out from Christ’s generality 
to Christ’s self. She carried her best of- 
fering and set it before her Lord. 

“Master, I have brought unto thee my 
son.” 

It seemed necessary for Avisa to cry 
louder, that she might be heard. 

“Master, I beseech thee look upon my 
son.” 

Well he knew the things that were 
happening then; and very clearly he 


heard the heart-stricken cry that fol- 
lowed :— 

“Lord, have mercy on my son.” 

“I laid in Tavistock prison the night 
she set that down,” he thought. And 
then, reading the next verse, he pictured 
the days of waiting and the longing that 
each night would bring him back again 
while still he tarried and would not re- 
turn to her. 

“For her bowels yearned upon her 
son.” 

“The secrets of that woman’s heart!” 
he said. 

The following verse told that he was 
home again. 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will 1 comfort you.” 

A considerable space of years fell be- 
tween this entry and the next intimate 
record; but two texts seemed to bridge 
the gulf and indicate leading trains of 
thought in the mother’s mind. One was 
a general sentiment echoed of her own 
instinct. 

“For the children ought not to lay up 
for the parents, but the parents for the 
children.” 

The second sounded a hopeful spirit 
and spoke of a home at peace. 

“I have no greater joy than to know 
that my children walk in truth.” 

A direct admonishment to him came 
next, and spoke of the dawn of his great 
tribulation. This verse his mother had 
actually repeated to him in the past, and 
he recollected the fact clearly. 

“My son, despise not the chastening of 
the Lord; neither be weary of his correc- 
tion.” 

Another verse from Proverbs followed 
and spoke of anxious days and nights for 
Avisa Pomeroy. 

“My son, be wise and make my heart 
glad, that I may answer him that re- 
proacheth me.” 

He guessed at the hidden care and 
stress upon her now, and remembered 
that this happened when rest and mental 
peace were vital to her health. She felt 
that the cruel strain he had put upon 
her was more than she could bear in 
those days; and she had cried for 
strength to save him. 

“O turn unto me, and have mercy 
upon me; give thy strength unto thy 
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servant, and save the son of thine hand- 
maid.” 

It almost seemed that this, her great 
prayer, had been answered, for he re- 
membered the event and how he had 
flung over Jill Bolt at the last moment. 
His mother at least regarded the course 
which he had taken as victorious. 

“For this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

There remained but one more refer- 
ence. The writing was weak and the 
words and figures barely legible. 

“He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” 

She had yielded him up to her God at 
her death—but only then. Here lay re- 
corded her farewell of him and he under- 
stood the thought in her mind. 

The magic of this fair discovery lin- 
gered like a sunset about the spirit of the 
man ; then, into this new encompassment 
of thought intruded his present circum- 
stances and he regarded the morrow. It 
had already dawned, for the morning 
wind and a wan foretoken of light were 
at the casement together. He had taken 
two long hours to read this message, be- 
cause there occurred lengthy intervals 
of thought between the brief morsels of 
it. They had stood merely as stepping- 
stones from point to point; they had been 
as texts for the sermon of his life. From 
this great survey he came back to the 
present; but he did not come back alone. 
The mother’s heart was against his; her 
spirit belonged to him as the intrinsic 
controller of his own. Again he turned 
to the Bible for a text that he remem- 
bered dimly. He knew the source of it 
and came upon it anon. Then he read it 
and set down chapter and verse under 
Avisa’s last written word. 

“Thy mother is like a vine in thy 
blood.” 

What fruit should the scion of this 
stock ripen in the world’s garden? Can 
we gather a thorn from a grape? 

“That woman’s son have got no 
choice,” he said to himself, and in igno- 
rance uttered great truth. 

He began to think upon Avisa’s love of 
Ruth, and Ruth’s worship of Avisa. But 
the past was past, and Ruth, looking for- 
ward, had weighed her own hopes of 


happiness and calculated wherein they 
might most surely lie. Who should blame 
her? Were peace and content a small 
matter? If, indeed, she had been brought 
to love Matthew, was it wonderful? Her- 
self the soul of steadfast trust, could such 
a man fail finally to win her? His very 
qualities were her own. 

Pomeroy decided to do no hurt to 
Northmore. He determined to go to the 
meeting place with empty hands, to wait 
the other’s pleasure, and listen quietly to 
all that he might speak. His first pur- 
pose, indeed, inclined him to break the 
appointment and see the other man no 
more; but desire to hear further con- 
cerning the great matter was too strong 
within him; and he made up his mind to 

0. 
As for his own future, it was para- 
lysed; because he could not see whither 
life without Ruth Rendle would lead. 

He turned again to the message and 
took it up with him to his room. 


CHAPTER XLV 


SUNSET FIRE 


Against the aerial darkness behind 
them the Lone Stones glowed like a circle 


of flame. Their ruddy, stunted columns 
flashed here upon the very edge of the 
hill; and all behind and beneath was 
purple shadow, and all before was the 
waning splendour of the west. Hither 
came Ives Pomeroy to his tryst and 
found himself the first there. The hour 
was about four o’clock, and Ives, upon 
his way, had taken a detour so that he 
might not go nigh Stone Park. He came 
armed only with the memory of the night, 
and he waited patiently in a sort of deso- 
late peace; but he did not review his at- 
titude or intention, for both were as- 
sured. 

If Ruth loved this man better than she 
loved him, there ceased his right to say 
another word. He would, however, hear 
what Northmore had to tell him; because 
Matthew had promised a revelation, and 
he was come to learn it. There, if the 
matter proved not vital to Ruth, he 
would leave all and interfere no more. 
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The light failed fast, and the west 

sank like a dying torch before the 
other man appeared. Out of the heath 
he rose presently, and Pomeroy, with his 
back against the great stone of the circle 
and his arms folded on his breast, stood 
motionless and watched him approach. 
Suddenly his interest increased as the 
master of Stone Park drew near, for 
there was much that appeared strange 
about him. A terrible change had come 
over Northmore. It seemed that he was 
drunk, and Pomeroy at first supposed 
that it must be so. There rose a sudden 
hate for this wretch in the mind of the 
younger. The foothold of Matthew was 
weak. He staggered and reeled forward. 
Once he stopped and sat on a stone and 
mopped his face. Then he seemed to ob- 
serve the circle suddenly and came on 
again. 
In doubt of his next action and im- 
pressed with the folly of any meeting be- 
tween Northmore and himself under 
these conditions, Ives hesitated; then he 
slipped down to be out of sight, crept 
near the further rim of the ring and 
crouched invisible that he might better 
judge of the other’s state. 

Northmore was quickly on the spot 
and he stood there gasping awhile with 
his face lifted. It shone with sweat and 
the sky painted its pallor yellow. The 
farmer was not drunk, but he suffered 
under great excitement. His eyes were 
terrible thus lighted by the sky, and they 
blazed with such a savage misery that 
the watcher supposed he looked upon a 
madman. 

Now Ives knew not what to do. He 
felt neither pity nor anger; but he found 
himself most deeply concerned to gather 
the meaning of this great passion. He 
wondered whether Ruth had changed her 
mind. Many reflections, doubts and even 
hopes sped hurtling through his brain; 
but still he watched and waited. In his 
excitement he peered boldly out from 
behind the stone that hid him; but 
Northmore was unconscious of any 
presence and his eyes were turned in- 
ward. 

Suddenly Matthew sat up, rose to his 
feet and acted swiftly while his heart 
held to its purpose. First he tore open 
his waistcoat and shirt, then he drew 


from his pocket a revolver and cocked 
it. He held it to his side; then changed 
his mind and lifted it to his head. The 
hesitation saved his life. For a moment 
this most unexpected horror kept Pom- 
eroy motionless ; then he leaped forward 
and shouted loudly as he did so. North- 
more turned and started as he pulled the 
trigger. Thus only fire scorched his 
temple; the bullet missed it and struck 
off a splinter from the stone behind him. 
Opportunity to shoot again was not 
granted, for Ives tore the weapon away 
and flung it far into the fog. They stood 
silent, panting within arm’s length of 
each other; and it was Matthew who 
spoke first. 

““You—you of all men! 
do here?” 

“Me—yes. Who should it be? Wasn't 
we to meet here?” 

Northmore looked at him as at a 
strange creation unfamiliar in his eyes. 

“IT come to meet my death—not you,” 
he said. 

“Button up your breast. You forgot 
I was to be here, but thank the Lord I 
didn’t. You stare, but you’re not more 
puzzled than me. You know a lot I 
don’t, seemingly, else you’d never have 
come here to blow your brains out. And 
I know more than you. Since I’ve saved 
your life, I can tell you that a few hours 
agone I was minded to do for you what 
you meant to do for yourself. You’ve got 
to thank not me, but God Almighty, that 
you’re a living man.” 

The other seemed slowly to waken and 
return to his senses. 

“There’s no thanks due—no thanks 
due—no thanks due,” he kept repeating, 
in a monotonous voice, like an animal 
crying. “If I’d known that you meant 
to kill me, I’d have come sooner. I 
want to go out of it. I must go out of 
it. Can mortal man face this and 
live?” 

“Face what?” asked Ives. “Don’t give 
way no more. You’ve come back to life 
by a short cut; and that’s as much as to 
say you haven’t done with the world, and 
the world haven’t done with you. If 
what ails you is my work, let me have it. 
Things have happened to me too, though 
’tisn’t likely in such as me the force of 
’em will last very long. Better you speak 


What do you 
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and say all you want to say afore I 
change again.” 

But the other had not yet gathered his 
shaken wits together. He had indeed re- 
turned to life by a short cut. But he 
was dazed, obscured, inconsequent. 

“Here she first said ‘No,’ and here I 
was going to make an end of it. You— 
you’ve done no service to me nor yet to 
yourself. What can she do now? It all 
depends on me—all—every atom of it. 
She’s promised—she’d never go from her 
word—not even if I confessed that she 
had promised under false pretences. 
Never—the soul of honesty is that 
woman. She’d never go from her word, 
I tell you.” 

“And aren’t you honest too?” asked 
Ives. 

The other did not answer, but rambled 
on. 
“I was dragged here to die—where she 
refused me first. Yes—she refused me 
once. That may surprise you. And why 
were you here—waiting, and why in- 
stead of letting me go out of your path 
es 

“Come, come,” said the saner man. 
“Get at peace with yourself. Quiet down 
your intellects afore you try to tell me 
what ’tis all about.” 

Gradually Northmore turned to a more 
coherent frame of mind. Then he es- 
sayed to explain the facts and did not 
spare himself in the process. Pomeroy 
heard all without speaking. He passed 
through many moods as the story with its 
plot unwound on Northmore’s faltering 
tongue; but at the end one mighty fact 
swallowed all lesser emotions. Ruth was 
free to do as she would; and she had 
only accepted Northmore out of love for 
Pomeroy. 

“You’re an honest man,” said Ives at 
last. “I'll say nought about what you 
meant to do, and I’ve only one quarrel 
against you; that you believed that 
damned scamp’s word. But ’tisn’t strange 
you found it easy, seeing what promised 
to come of it; and since you did believe 
it, I suppose ’twasn’t in human nature to 
help using it and driving it home on 
Ruth. Belike I’d have done the same.” 

“She loves you. She’s always loved 
you; and I knew it and yet— But it’s 
told now. I don’t want your pity, but I 


want you to forgive me. As for punish- 
ment, you’ve punished me enough. I 
should be in eternal peace this minute if 
it wasn’t for your hand. You’ve got your 
revenge so long as I live.” 

“A time will come when you'll think 
different to that. ’Tis not strange you 
felt a sudden want to be out of it. But— 
well,—God knows I can’t preach. Only 
this you shall swear to me afore I leave 
you: that you'll not make away with 
yourself. I'll dog you day and night un- 
til you swear it! I feel terrible curious 
about your life now; I’ve got a hold on 
it; and I call you to promise me that you 
won't lift a hand against yourself no 
more, Matthew Northmore. For the sake 
of that woman, keep alive. I don’t ax 
for myself. Her days will be darkened 
forevermore if you kill yourself through 
her fault.” 

“I won't kill myself, but I’ll go. I'll 
drag on with it somewhere till the end.” 

The two men went away slowly to- 
gether and left the circle empty. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
PRIMROSEN 


There came a morning in early spring 
when Pomeroy left his home with the 
light to keep an appointment. Some very 
striking new raiment appeared in his 
chamber, but he did not don these things. 
Instead he put on working day attire and 
an old cap. Then he went out of doors, 
sank to Walla, crossed the stream and 
ascended on the other side. 

The sun had not risen and only the 
earliest birds were waking A thrush 
made sleepy music from a silver fir, that 
stood on the edge of the grey light. The 
glens were full of dew and the sky was 
almost clear. 

Hither came Moleskin to meet Ives. 
The old man brought a little bunch of 
primroses culled from some secret spot 
familiar to him. 

“You’ve kept your word,” he said. 
“And so have I. “Twas a promise to 
Ruth that if she was married any day 
after February I’d get her primrosen for 
her wedding gown. For certain she'll 
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have braver blossoms too; but she 
promised for to wear these, and here they 
are.” 

He handed Ives the flowers. Moleskin 
knew their haunts as he knew the haunts 
of other natural things in his wild world. 

“TI hark back to boyhood come prim- 
rose time—always,” he said. “I go back 
to the days when I was a bit of a lad. 
And all’s the same—flowers, feathers, 
fins. They don’t change to more than the 
bed of the river or the hovers of the 
trout. *Tis only us that change. Smell 
’em—just the same sweetness that met 
our great-great-grandfathers’ noses. And 
they grow the same and peep out come 
the Spring again, like maidens from be- 
hind their window-blinds.”’ 

“Tt’s good to go back a bit if you’m old, 
I suppose,” said Ives. 

“Yes, it’s good; but it’s—” Moleskin 
broke off. “And so here’s your wedding 
day, Pomeroy, and a fine one too! Tavi- 
stock at twelve o’clock. Don’t fear I 
shall miss it. There’s a whole rally of us 
driving over in Peter’s wagonette. Him 
and his wife are coming too. Trust her!” 

“Lizzie bides along with Ruth to-night 
down there. But Arthur Brown can’t 
get away. Here’s his letter. “Twill 
amuse you since you know the man.” 

He handed the communication to 
Moleskin and smelt the primroses while 
his neighbour read. They would be on 
Ruth’s breast soon; but he had nothing 
to envy them. 

“A fine copy-book hand to be sure,” 
said Moleskin. 

“Yes; and a fine copy-book mind be- 
hind it.” 

“Such men be the backbone of the na- 
tion, without a doubt. I see he tells that 
his youngster has been ill; and the good 
man is evidently a little bit surprised at 
God Almighty, that He could suffer such 
a thing to happen. A wonderful chap— 
light to your shade—eh, Ives—or is he 
shade to your light ?” 

“How’s Mrs. Cawker?” asked Ives. 

“Helping with her needle against our 
Mary’s wedding. What a woman—eh? 
And what a frame! There’ll be a great 
battle of soul against clay when that 
noble creature’s got to go. But never 
mind; nobody but you and Ruth to-day. 
’Tis your day. If your mother only 
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wasn’t gone! ’Twould have been her 
high-water mark of happiness to see you 
two joined presently.” 

“She don’t seem as dead as she was,” 
answered the other. “I can’t make my 
meaning very clear, I’m afraid—yet, if 
any man could grasp hold of it, perhaps 
you’re the one. ’Tis that mother’s nearer 
and more alive to me, even now, than 
many of the real, live people round 
about.” 

“Well I understand! Some are more 
alive, though they be dead, than others 
all the days of their life. And her—her— 
why, she’s not dead so long as you’m stir- 
ring, my bold hero! Why, you may even 
grow to be worthy of such a mother 
yet. 

“Never,” he said. “No son’s worthy 
of such a woman as Avisa Pomeroy.” 

“Some of ’em used to wonder how 
‘twas you didn’t take more after her ; but 
‘twas only their blindness. I knowed she 
was there—waiting to show in you, poor 
chap. And out she came when most you 
had need of her, I reckon. How’s Mat- 
thew Northmore by the same token? 
Have ’e heard aught of him?” 

“He’s not coming back—got a farm 
t’other side the Moor, Chaggeyford way. 
He’s well—so he says.” 

Moleskin nodded. 

“A spark of wisdom in him not to come 
back. And it opens up the interesting 
question of who'll have Stone Park. We 
must hope for a large-hearted creature.” 

But Pomeroy was not considering 
Stone Park. 

“Two,” he said, harping back to the 
great matters in his mind. “Two of the 
best women God ever made, and one— 
one bore me—and t’other be going to 
marry me. I’ve had a mighty deal more 
luck than my share, Moleskin.” 

“You have without a doubt; but that’s 
a very common thing—whether good 
luck or bad. Nought in nature’s rarer 
than to see man or woman getting their 
desert.” 

They had come down to the brink of 
the river, and here parted. 

“See you later,” said Moleskin. “Take 
care of they primrosen, and joy go to her 
along with ’em.” 

As the man vanished, each upon his 
path, there woke a great light out of the 
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east, and the birds sang together. Dawn 
bloomed rather than broke—budded and 
bloomed where little cloudlets opened 
scarlet petals under the feet of day. Then 
this transparent radiance of heaven find- 


ing earth, glittered over long leagues of 
dew, tinctured the crystal of Walla, and 
kissed Dartmoor—Mother of rivers, 
Guardian of the rain—as she awoke and 
lifted her misty eyes to the morning. 


THE EnbD 


FIVE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 
THe “New TuHoucuT’’* 


Those who have been helped by what 
is called the “New Thought” will be 
grateful to its foremost representative 
for having furnished a concise statement 
of its principles and of their application 
to common life. In “a gift book of special 
value” entitled This Mystical Life of 
Ours, Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine has col- 
lated the most valuable thoughts from 
his earlier works. There are fifty-two 
chapters, one for every week of the 
year, so that as the days go by the reader 
may have food for meditation and a 
guide to happy living. The so-called 
“Life Books” of the author have had ex- 
traordinary vogue. The first of them, 
What All the World’s A-Seeking, at- 
tracted favourable notice, and the more 
ambitious treatise, Jn Tune with the In- 
finite, has been much admired by people 
who were in quest of happiness but did 
not know exactly how to attain it. 

It would be hard to say why the 
thought of Mr. Trine should be called 
“new.” His is a practical philosophy, 
the principal thesis of which is that hap- 
piness here and now is within the reach 
of all. By conformity to the author’s 
teaching, one may acquire the beatific 
vision and perfect peace. Yet in almost 
every period of history optimism of this 
kind has had its advocates. Even the 
Stoics with their severe views of human 
life believed that the beata vita was within 
reach of the wise; and others have en- 


*This Mystical Life of Ours. By Ralph 
Waldo Trine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Company. 


tertained the idea that a Utopia might be 
realised in which all the evils which now 
afflict society might be removed. Mr. 
Trine, like that other new thinker, Mr. 
Fletcher, who has been teaching people 
how to eat and has proved that “fore- 
thought minus fear-thought” will make 
men happy, preaches a gospel of health 
and hope. If any wish to take his pre- 
scription, and get what he promises, it 
would be cruel to put any obstacles in 
their way. But it is pardonable to in- 
quire as to the validity of Mr. Trine’s 
principles and as to the value of his prac- 
tical teaching. 

At the foundation of the “New 
Thought” is a vague idea which is com- 
mon to many forms of religion. This is 
that God, the Infinite, is a mighty reser- 
voir of spiritual force and that each finite 
life should become a channel of divine 
energy. If this ideal be realised every 
human being will be made happy and a 
source of benefit to others. This is the 
way in which Mr. Trine puts it: 


The great central fact in human life is the 
coming into a conscious vital realisation of our 
oneness with the Infinite Life, and the opening 
of ourselves fully to this divine inflow. 

Each individual life is part of, and hence is 
one with, the Infinite Life; and the highest in- 
telligence and power belongs to each in just 
the degree that he recognises his oneness and 
lays claim to and uses it. 


Upon this rather vague pantheism are 
grafted many of the commonplaces of 
Christian ethics. Mr. Trine draws upon 
the gospels to enforce his doctrine that 


man’s true ideal is thatyof union sand 
communion with the Inflnite. T 


? 
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Even admitting that there is a philo- 
sophical justification for this indefinite 
theory, the author’s mode of applying it 
to life is wholly unsatisfactory. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel to the 
empty and often erroneous propositions 
which he sets forth with such serious- 
ness. He says, for example: 


We are all living, so to speak, in a vast 
ocean of thought. The very atmosphere about 
us is charged with the thought-forces that are 
being continually sent out. When the thought 
forces leave the brain, they go out upon the 
atmosphere, the subtle conducting ether, much 
the same as sound-waves go out. 

Even though the thoughts as they leave a 
particular person are not consciously directed, 
they go out; and all may be influenced by them 
in a greater or less degree. 


It will be seen from such words that 
the psychology like the metaphysics of 
» the New Thought is crudely materialistic. 
Nor need it be said that the idea of 
thoughts wandering about in space with- 
out a mind to think them is extravagant 
nonsense. Some of Mr. Trine’s physi- 
ological opinions moreover are rather 
surprising. He supposes that in sleep 
the soul receives instruction, the result 
of which will be that one may lose the 
liking for meat and alcoholic drinks, 
“things of the class that stimulate the 
body and the passions rather than build 
the body and the brain irto a strong, 
clean, well-nourished, enduring and 
fibrous condition.” It may be doubted 
whether it would be altogether desirable 
to have one’s brain in a “fibrous condi- 
tion”; but those who have observed the 
mischievous effects of roast beef and 
spring lamb upon the bodies and minds 
of the ignorant will be glad that Mr. 
Trine condemns such foods and puts 
them into the same class with spirituous 
liquors. 

The author’s moral aphorisms are of 
two kinds: they are either commonplace 
sayings so obvious as to deserve only the 
comment cela va sans dire, or are so in- 
definite as to be worthless for directing 
human conduct. Of the former kind, the 
following are fair specimens: 


Your every act—every conscious act—is 
preceded by a thought. 


A man may make his millions and his life 
be a failure still. 

I know of no better practice than that of a 
friend who continually holds himself in an 
attitude of mind that he continually sends out 
his love in the form of the thought,—Dear 
everybody, 1 love you. 


Side by side with such truisms may be 
found such gems of thought as these: 


To live undisturbed by passing occur- 
rences, you must first find your own centre. 

If we could but learn from the birds. If 
we could but open ourselves to the same powers 
and allow them to pour forth in us, what sing- 
ers, what movers of men we might have! 

Will is the sun-glass which so concentrates 
and so focuses the sun rays that they quickly 
burn a hole in the paper that is held before it. 


Mr. Trine’s well-meant treatise closes 
with what he calls “A Sort of Creed,” 
which is “to be observed to-day or in 
part ; to be changed to-morrow—or aban- 
doned—if the light is better.” But ap- 
parently one must be “in tune with the 
Infinite” in order to live up to this “sort 
of creed.” Here are some of the things 
which should be done: 


To remain in nature always sweet and sim- 
ple and humble and therefore strong. 

To love the fields and the wild flowers, the 
stars, the far-open sea, the soft warm earth, 
and to live much with them. 

In brief, to be honest, to be fearless, to be 
just, to be kind. 


If one is at a loss to account for the 
popularity of the “New Thought,” “Ed- 
dyism” and other forms of pseudo-phi- 
losophy, it has only to be remembered 
that in almost every man there is to be 
found a liking for some sort of amateur 
metaphysics. Among the uneducated 
and credulous there is a fondness for 
irrational superstitions, a belief in omens, 
clairvoyance and spiritistic manifesta- 
tions. There is a widespread tendency 
now to accept a sort of vague philosophy 
more or less religious which has no 
scientific foundation. Our forefathers 
satisfied this instinctive appetite for the 
abstract and supernatural by listening on 
Sundays to long discourses on dogmatic 
theology. They were fascinated even by 
its terrors. But in this impatient and 
critical age, the old theology has lost 











ground. Almost any kind of sermon will 
do, provided it is not doctrinal. The re- 
sult is that instead of refreshing his mind 
with meditations on the divine attributes, 
predestination and the limited number of 
the elect, the average Philistine likes to 
dabble in ideas that seem high or pro- 
found to his untutored intellect. Almost 
anything that is vague if put into pre- 
tentious language will attract the igno- 
rant; often the sound of the words is 
more impressive than their sense, and we 
have no doubt that Mr. Trine’s oracular 
utterances must be extremely agreeable 
to people like the old lady who found 
spiritual consolation in the sound of “that 
blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
Archibald Alexander. 


II 
Tue ConFESSIONS OF HARRY ORCHARD* 


‘‘My earnest prayer is, in closing this 
awful tale, that it will be the means of 
stopping this kind of work forever.” 
Thus ends The Confessions and Auto- 
biography of Harry Orchard. By “this 
kind of work” is meant the murders, 
dynamite outrages and lesser persecutions 
which constitute the warfare carried on 
for years by leading spirits of the 
Western Federation of Miners; a war- 
fare in which the opposing force, the 
Mine Owners’ Association, as consist- 
ently resorted to the equally lawless, 
though less primitive, tactics of defiance 
of the courts and perversion or con- 
temptuous disregard of the processes of 
the law. In these guerrilla campaigns 
Orchard was an important factor, though 
an inconspicuous one until the murder of 
ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, to 
which he confessed, implicating Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone of the Western 
Federation. 

A jury set aside Orchard’s confession 
as being insufficient for the conviction of 
the alleged instigators of his crimes. 
Nevertheless, this remarkable human 
document, almost stunning to the mind 
in its simplicity of self-revelation, pro- 
duces an overwhelming impression of 


*The Confessions of Harry Orchard. New 
York: The McClure Company. 
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essential truthfulness. 
of the meticulous, morbid kind charac- 
teristic of the half-frantic convert to 
whom self-abasement is a form of atone- 


Its frankness is 


ment. In its summing up is the dread 
of the hereafter, the forced hope of. the 
mind driven in upon itself and taking 
refuge in religion. 

Orchard, whose real name is Albert E. 
Horsley, began his career as a cheese 
manufacturer, drifted into wild ways, 
which ruined his business, and, going 
West, turned to the trade of murder be- 
cause it was the readiest method of mak- 
ing a living; “a way of making money 
without working so hard,” as he puts it. 
He had no particular taste for slaughter. 
In fact, he rather shrank from the actual 
deed, though the planning of it he pur- 
sued with a placid mind. A singularly 
logical creature, Orchard pictures him- 
self. He needed money. He disliked 
hard labour. Killing people was not 
hard labour. There was money in it. 
Therefore he killed. The syllogism is 
complete. In it inheres the chaste sim- 
plicity of natural instinct. It is the 
weasel stalking its prey, the trout raising 
to the May-fly. 

No bitterness was felt by him toward 
those whom he “bumped off,” to use his 
felicitous euphemism. He worked for the 
union leaders with no deeper passion 
than a conviction that labour was often 
maltreated by organised mining capital ; 
a conviction hardly more violent than 
most of us entertain regarding equal 
suffrage or revised spelling. True, the 
leaders “talked war” constantly, but 
Orchard’s mind was not fired. 

There was no money in this kind 
of propaganda. He went along on his 
first dynamiting trip, the excursion that 
blew up the Bunker Hill-Sullivan mine, 
because it appealed to him as a sort of 
holiday outing, and his description of it 
reads like a South American revolution 
reported by O. Henry. Wholesale 
arrests following suggested a change of 
scene, and Orchard went to Cripple 
Creek, where he practised “high grad- 
ing,” an ingenious, if petty, form of mine 
thievery. Here also he became a big- 
amist. A union man named Davis made 


him a business proposition to blow up 
the Vindicator mine. 


The following ex- 
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tract illuminates the phenomenon of a 
contract murderer’s mental processes. 


Now, only looking at one side of the ques- 
tion, and having no money—as the little I 
did have I deposited in the First National 
Bank of Victor, and that institution had 
failed and left me without a cent—the re- 
sentful feeling I had against these “scabs,” 
who were taking our places, together with 
the offer of money, influenced me. I told 
Davis I would go down and set off the dyna- 
mite. He said if I would he would give me 
$200. Of course, if we set this carload of 
powder off it would blow out the whole 
mine and kill everybody in it. 


Something went wrong and only two 
men were killed. Meantime Orchard 
had exhibited another phase of his many- 
sided character by turning jealous be- 
cause an easy and well-paid job of train- 
wrecking had gone to another man, and 
informing the authorities. The leaders 
of the Federation, however, won him 
back, and he took a contract to assassi- 
nate Governor Peabody of Colorado. The 
attempts to kill Peabody suggest extracts 
from that roaring Stevensonian farce, 
The Dynamiter. They hunted the gov- 
ernor with sawed-off shot-guns, with 
revolvers, with clock-work bombs and 
wire-trigger infernal machines; in pairs, 
in gangs and stalking singly; and the in- 
tended victim went on the even tenor of 
his way unharmed and _ unsuspecting. 
“We don’t seem to have any luck,” pa- 
thetically complained one of the con- 
spirators after a particularly flat failure. 
So Orchard gave this up and made a 
little money by “bumping off” Lyte 
Gregory, an enemy to the unions, with 
a sawed-off shot-gun. 

The destruction of the railroad station 
at Independence was Orchard’s work. 
Forsaking dynamite for the time, he tells 
how he went to San Francisco and put 
strychnine in Fred Bradley’s morning 
milk. sut as a poisoner he lacked 
finesse. The servants noted a bitter taste 
in the milk, and the hero of the auto- 
biography had to waste several days be- 
fore he succeeded in blowing Mr. Brad- 
ley into the hospital with dynamite 
placed at his door. As a contribution 
to the humours of the law it is worth 
noting that the gas company was mulcted 


in $10,000 damages on the theory that 
leakage from their pipes had been ex- 
ploded by Mr. Bradley’s matutina! cigar 
as he stepped into the hallway. 

For a time he planned to put strych- 
nine in an erring brother’s whiskey and 
to disperse various public persons with 
high explosives. It is not necessary to 
give the record in detail. He contrived 
to earn about $1,000 a year, despite the 
fact that most of his attempts at murder 
proved abortive. He makes it quite clear 
that he followed the law of prey and 
killed only for food, so to speak. 

“I always dreaded to do these mur- 
ders, and usually put them off as long 
as I could, or, rather, as long as I had 
money.” 

His arrest for the historic murder of 
ex-Governor Steunenberg put a terminus 
to his career, and the confession fol- 
lowed soon after. Probably Orchard is 
quite genuine in his own belief that the 
statement was inspired by a change of 
heart on his part. “I felt it a duty that 
I owed to God and humanity.” But a 
careful reading of the chapters on his 
prison-life suggests rather that the mov- 
ing force within the murderer was the 
necessity for action. It might equally as 
well have taken the form of suicide, or 
escape. Escape being impossible, and a 
ready means of self-destruction lacking, 
the restless spirit turned to the one other 
source of relief, repentance. And the re- 
pentance is characteristically complete 
and fervid; characteristically logical. 
Repentance and confession represented 
to Orchard in gaol the line of least re- 
sistance, just as had murder to Orchard 
at large. 

The sociologist and student of eco- 
nomic conditions will find matter of in- 
terest in Orchard’s well-maintained 
thesis that the labour unions as a whole 
did not believe in murder and dynamit- 
ing, but that they were controlled by a 
set of shrewd, unscrupulous and utterly 
selfish politicians, an “inner ring,” who 
maintained themselves in power by brow- 
beating the conservatives. If a general 
vote had been taken, he insists, upon any 
project of violence it would have been 
in the negative. 

As a book, however, the unique inter- 
est of the confession lies in the insight 
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afforded into the psychology of the man- 
of-prey. 

You get half crazy thinking of a job of 
this kind [shooting from ambush] when one 
man is alone. 

When you are on work of this kind you 
soon become suspicious of everybody and 
everything. 

I had figured a good many times how to 
get away with Mr. Bradley [kill him] and 
not get caught. 

It was strange how little account they 
took of murder in that country. I think, for 
one thing. the people got used to seeing 
men killed in the mines. . . . This seemed 
to make human life cheap. 

This was the first of anything like that 
I had been mixed up in [the murder of two 
mine men] . . . and I rather wished I had 
not done it, at first. 

I told Haywood the hard luck I had had 
[failing to kill Governor Peabody]. 


These are flash-lights upon the soul of 
the man. The book is written in a tone 
of general and at times artful simplicity. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


Ill 


ELLEN GLascow’s “THE ANCIENT 
Law”* 


The present reviewer may as well ad- 
mit that this is the first of Miss Glasgow’s 
books which it has actually befallen him 
to read. The fact of her popularity has 
not escaped him; she has seemed evi- 
dently to belong to the order of Mrs. 
Burnett and Mr. Hichens; the kind of 
writer whom for a month at a time now 
and then everybody is asking everybody 
else if he has read, exactly as everybody 
asks whether it is going to rain, what is 
going to happen to Union Pacific, or 
who is going to be the Republican candi- 
date. This sort of stock query is a boon 
to the sewing-circle and the accommoda- 
tion train; as a rule (thank Heaven we 
have now and then a De Morgan to the 
contrary) it does not amount to much 
else. To judge by the present story Miss 
Glasgow is the type of author who is 
taken seriously by a great many persons 
who ought to know better. No observer 

*The Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. 


New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
1908. 


whose business it is to follow the whole 
main stream of contemporary fiction in 
England and America and who is able 
to take it seriously can help being a little 
disappointed, even aggrieved, at the 
blandness with which the ordinary com- 
patriot of the better class is wont to ac- 
cept as representative or extraordinary 
what is mere pretentious commonplace. 
The Ancient Law is better in workman- 
ship than the average American novel, 
but it is a mediocre affair at best. 

No better theme could be asked for 
than the theme of the reformed jail-bird. 
Daniel Ordway is a Wall Street broker 
who in the middle of a successful career 
uses other people’s money for specula- 
tion, is caught and sent to prison for five 
years. His wife with his two children 
has taken refuge with his father, and has 
warned the culprit that she is not coming 
back to him. The story begins at the 
moment of his release—a man hardly 
middle-aged, with his way to make in a 
hostile world. He is drawn in the direc- 
tion of Virginia, where his wife and 
children are, but makes no attempt to 
see or communicate with them. He finds 
himself, footsore and weary, in the 
shabby little town of Tappahannock, 
where he finds a job, and eventually be- 
comes the most influential man in the 
community. An intimacy springs up 
with a charming Virginia girl of a family 
which has seen better days, who, not 
knowing that he is married, falls in love 
with him. As his wife is one of the unco’ 
guid, with regard to whom he has been 
sufficiently disillusionised by her desertion 
of him in his emergency, his own heart 
is really free. However, the understand- 
ing at which Ordway and the girl arrive 
is perfectly, if not quite convincingly, 
blameless. He has become a lay preacher 
and general good Samaritan to the com- 
munity, and is on the eve of becoming 
mayor when a fellow-convict whose chi- 
canery he has thwarted reveals his past. 
He has nothing to say to the charge, and 
is preparing to leave town when he gets 
word by telegraph of his father’s death. 
How his people know of his whereabouts 
is in no way explained ; the thing is as un- 
abashedly timely as the reprieve which (in 
fiction) customarily deprives the hang- 
man of his prey. The jail-bird forthwith 
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goes back to his own, is given a position 
in his uncle’s office, and becomes a fifth 
wheel in the domestic economy. His 
wife receives him upon formal terms, his 
daughter presently runs away with a 
rich cad. She is an intolerable young 
person, inexcusably spoiled and shielded 
by the father; she has her mother’s sel- 
fishness, and an utter unscrupulousness 
in money matters, which may be supposed 
to be the curse of the father descended 
upon thechild. In the end she forges her 
husband’s name for a large sum, and her 
father takes the blame upon himself. The 
matter is hushed up by the uncle, but it is 
only left for Ordway to make his escape 
once again from an unsavoury past. He 
returns to Tappahannock in time to save 
the community from a great calamity, 
then pursues his solitary way toward an 
altogether indeterminate future. It is a 
good theme, but unfortunately it remains 
a theme. Its figures, with one exception, 
are puppets, not human beings. The 
wife, the uncle, the daughter, Ordway 
himself, move according to the will of 
the inventor, but they have no blood or 
breath of their own. They are not un- 
suggestive of certain actual and familiar 
types; but for the rest they represent 
contrivance and exegesis, not creation. 
Ordway is not a live person who has his 
moments of strength and of weakness, of 
benignance and selfishness; he is an in- 
animate composite of the author’s notes 
on two or three kinds of person. His 
success among the rustics of Tappa- 
hannock is not adequately accounted for, 
and his fatuous attitude toward his silly 
daughter is not made sufficiently toler- 
able. We are told a good many things 
about his nobility, his self-sacrifice, his 
commanding power, but they do not per- 
suade us that he is anything but a very 
ordinary person, if he is a person at all. 
What is really wanting is a sense of 
humour, which is, strange as it may seem, 
the last thing demanded of its novelists 
by our public. We may be thankful for 
the lack of funny business in Miss Glas- 
gow’s book, but we have still to regret its 
lack of proportion, of perspective, of that 
indefinable circumambient atmosphere, of 
insight and sympathy with which true 
humour surrounds its material. 


H. W. Boynton. 


IV 


Epen Puitipotts’s “THE MOTHER OF 
THE MAN’* 


One of the French painters somewhere 
expresses his opinion of the artist who 
“cannot find enough to paint during his 
entire lifetime in a radius of four miles 
around his home.” It is probable that 
this saying was not intended for a com- 
mending of the monotonous photographic 
reiteration of the infinitely little, but for 
a hint of the bigness that confined space 
can reveal to him who sees. Eden Phill- 
potts has always been of this way of 
thinking, and his work thus far has 
shown him capable of discovering the 
bigness of human emotions and human 
passions on the narrow stage of a coun- 
try village, the inhabitants of which are 
but a paltry group of simple people. In 
his latest novel he has given us all the 
good qualities of his maturing talent, 
and has made a book which is hard to 
discuss in terms of calm, every-day crit- 
icism. It is the sort of novel the thought- 
ful reader will want to keep, that he may 
return to it again and again, to browse 
here and there upon its pages. 

It is big—big with the bigness of the 
moors that stretch around the tiny ham- 
let of Merivale, where the scene is laid; 
big with the bigness of elemental human 
nature. The author, in calm assurance 
of his power, has set himself many a trap 
and snare and has avoided them greatly. 
The slow, unhurried style of the narra- 
tive, the stepping aside frequently to cull 
a quaint bit of humour, to enjoy the out- 
spread beauty of nature—this of itself is 
very restful in these rushing days, but 
very dangerous if the writer’s outlook on 
life is not big enough to lift up the 
reader and carry him over and beyond 
an interest in the mere “story.” Also, 
the careful and elaborate setting of each 
chapter is a pitfall, if the scene that fol- 
lows proves an anti-climax. Now and 
then, of course, it will happen, even in 
this book, but then the setting itself, the 
nature descriptions, are so beautiful that 
they carry within themselves the best 
justification of their existence. Who 

*The Mother of the Man. By Eden Phill- 


potts. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 
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can quarrel with a bit like the following, 
culled from many others of equal value, 
even if it does halt the course of the 
narrative: 


Spring had fondled the trees and they 
were full of the mellow light of opening 
buds. The river ran clear and flashed a 
salute to each moss-clad stone upon her 
way. She twinkled into foam at many 
falls; she loitered in backwaters and little 
bays; she smoothed her face to stillness that 
young stars and buds and delicious things, 
bursting their sheaths, might bend and see 
their own loveliness. The oaks were giv- 
ing out an amber light under the sunshine; 
the alders opened tiny trim fans of green; 
the great woodrush and water parsnip 
sprawled with their feet in the river; and 
kingcups, cuckoo-flowers and the foliage of 
the iris brightened the water-meadows. Aloft, 
along deep hillsides under Vixen Tor, 
countless pavilions of the larch were glit- 
tering in their first rapture of young green. 
The vernal glory of them was touched and 
outlined with pure light, so that each par- 
ticular tree made itself felt in the mass, and 
uttered that magic note of reality and life, 
beyond all power of artist’s word or paint- 
er’s stain to win from Nature and set upon 
paper. Each spire of all these myriad spires 
preserved a gracious individual distinction 
in the commonwealth; perhaps not one 
would have been missed; yet not one could 
have been spared from that emerald mantel 
here superbly flung upon the shoulders of 
the spring. Light dwelt in them, as in its 
proper home; their untold glory held even 
children’s eyes. And beneath them ran the 
river and spread fields that echoed with the 
music of lambs. 


Who would quarrel also with whole 
chapters that have nothing to do with 
the story as such, but are too delicious 
to be missed in their quaint humour and 
charming insight into character? The 
temptation merely to quote and grow 
enthusiastic is very strong in handling a 
book of this sort. 

The story itself, the slow development 
of the character of the young Dartmoor 
farmer, Ives Pomeroy, under the influ- 
ence of his mother’s wise and tender 
love during her life and the memory of 
it after her death, is one that holds the 
reader. The men and women in this 


little group of moor villagers are all 
alive, distinct individualities, interesting 
all because they live. They come so near 
nature that their emotions and passions 
are swayed by the vastness of the moor 
about them, awing them into littleness, 
and yet sweeping away much of the arti- 
ficial littleness of civilised life. There 
is a loving and intimate comprehension 
of that much of the Infinitely Little that 
must be understood if we are to measure 
true greatness ; there is a quaint and true 
touch of characterising in dialogue, 
which is the work of a consummate 
artist; there is humour of an unusual 
sort; and there is a deep and awe-filled 
reverence for the greatest of all love, 
Mother Love, which sweeps onward and 
upward and reaches its climax in the 
superb chapters Old Texts and The Sun- 
set Fire, which practically close the book. 
In a word, this novel, The Mother of 
the Man, is that rare and beautiful thing, 
the work of a poet who has something 
to say. 
J. Marchand. 


V 
Mr. OprENHEIM’s “THE GREAT 
SECRET’”’* 


Novelists who have envied Mr. Oppen- 
heim his evident possession of the Great 
Secret may be pardoned for regarding 
the title of his latest book as a deliberate 
taunt flung in the faces of his less suc- 
cessful rivals. Of the men who supply 
the staple product of the fiction market 
not one has more fully mastered the trick 
of turning out a perfectly regular and de- 
pendable article. The Oppenheim brand 
is justly esteemed by shrewd buyers. The 
stories bearing this label always “grade” 
well, for they contain the best of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Nothing better 
for their purpose is manufactured any- 
where. 

Mr. Oppenheim is actually a manu- 
facturer of a superior kind. No reproach 
is implied in this. On the contrary, there 
is no reason why the supplying of the 
market demand for fiction of a certain 
class should be put on any other plane, 
and Mr. Oppenheim deserves applause 


*The Great Secret. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
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and thanks for conducting his business 
in a conscientious manner. I have not 
read all of his stories, but I have never 
read one of them without pleasure. 

Yet in spite of the most scrupulous 
care and the utmost impersonality of 
method, fiction cannot be turned out with 
quite the uniformity of steel rails. I 
doubt whether the most zealous admirer 
of Mr. Oppenheim could name every one 
of his novels and properly differentiate 
them; but differences nevertheless exist, 
and this or that book may stand out from 
the others with some individuality of out- 
line. It is not likely that The Great 
Secret will be distinguished for merit 
above its fellows; but it may achieve a 
mild distinction in this country because 
its author has allowed himself to indulge 
in géntle sarcasm at the expense of the 
American woman. Never has he con- 
structed a more remarkable scene than 
the one which he represents as taking 
place in a Lenox country house, the seat 
of a great American financial magnate. 
Mrs. Van Reinberg has returned to her 
native land from Europe, bringing in 
tow the legitimist heir to the French 
throne. In her library, after a dinner 


party, she assembles six millionaires, in- 
cluding her husband, and their wives. 


These representatives of American 
finance and American society are ad- 
dressed by the French heir, who proposes 
that each of the men shall furnish two 
million dollars to a fund for the purpose 
of placing him on the throne. In con- 
sideration of this slight assistance the 
respective wives are to be allowed to take 
their pick of French titles of nobility and 
thus realise their social ambitions. The 
proposal is discussed gravely, but the 
well-known subserviency of American 
men to their wives’ whims leaves no room 
for doubt as to the result. The men 
good-naturedly consent, and the wives 
proceed to draw lots for the available 
titles. The incident is described not in a 
spirit of burlesque, but quite seriously as 
a link in the chain of international plot- 
ting with which the story is concerned. 
This, it may be thought, is going it 
rather steep. Mr. Oppenheim makes 
partial amends, however, to a country 
which buys his books in liberal numbers 
by making his heroine a lovely if some- 
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what erratic American girl, and he more 
than evens matters by holding up Ger- 
many and her ruler to the scorn and 
hatred of mankind. If America is ridicu- 
lous, Germany is desperately wicked ; for 
the arch villain of this story is no less a 
personage than the Kaiser himself. The 
Great Secret, which leaks out bit by bit 
in the course of the narrative, is a Ger- 
man plot to destroy the English fleet and 
bring about the downfall of England as a 
world power. The ingredients in the plot 
are exactly the same as in all such con- 
coctions, and if they furnish an hour’s 
amusement it is not because of their 
originality. a 

Mr. Oppenheim undeniably has the 
gift of keeping his story moving. It 
would be cruel, however, to subject it to 
an analysis which should follow the 
threads of the plot an inch outside of his 
This is not one of those mystery 
stories which offer a real challenge to the 
reader's analytical faculty. The truth is 
that Mr. Oppenheim, entertaining as he 
may sometimes be, is sadly superficial. 
His story has but two dimensions. Never 
does he allow himself to follow a motive 
below the surface. Incident after inci- 
dent is introduced to keep the plot boil- 
ing, the leadings of which are abandoned 
the instant they have served their imme- 
diate purpose. Superficially the thing 
hangs together after a fashion. But the 
test of a really good mystery story is that 
it should sound consistent and plausible 
on a second reading, with the end plainly 
in view at every step. This test would 
work havoc with the plot of The Great 
Secret. Even in retrospect, without ref- 
erence to the text for the refreshing of 
the memory, one can recall many a loose 
end—inconsistencies and gaps, false 
scents that lead nowhere, motives that 
do not motivate, promises of explana- 
tions that never come. One shudders to 
think what a careful rereading might 
reveal. 

And yet this is perhaps the crowning 
proof of Mr. Oppenheim’s cleverness. 
Doubtless he knows his public better than 
any one else. There are plenty of novel 
readers whose memories extend no fur- 
ther back than the page they have just 
turned. The Great Secret will suit them 
down to the ground. Ward Clark. 








“THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE” 


S3QME readers of THE 
# BOoOKMAN will have 
Hrubbed their eyes at a 
H recent article therein by 
# Mr. Charles Whibley on, 
Se A: or called, ‘““The Ameri- 
A emcan Language.” They 
will have known that writer as a capable 
critic and a skilful biographer, a person 
whose habit it is to have something to 
say and to say it well. They will have 
been likely to recall, at least, his brilliant 
book on Thackeray, published in America 
some years ago, and altogether the best 
thing of the kind that had been or has 
been done. And they will have found 
themselves wondering that it should still 
be possible for an Englishman of such 
standing to be so merely careless and 
peevish in his treatment of the particular 
theme. Would it not be wise for the 
writer of this class to acquaint himself 
somewhat with the literature of the sub- 
ject? The perusal of Richard Grant 
White’s essay on “British and American 
English,” written some forty years ago, 
would prevent his commoner errors of 
statement, and some knowledge of the 
recent treatment of the same matter by 
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NOTE.—In order that the reader may better under- 
stand Mr. Boynton’s argument we are reprinting Mr. 
Whibley’s paper from the January issue.—THE EpI- 
TORS OF THE BOOKMAN. 


To the English traveller in America the language 
which he hears spoken about him is at once a puzzle 
and a surprise. It is his own, yet not his own. It 
seems to him a caricature of English, a phantom 
speech, ghostly yet familiar, such as he might hear in 
a land of dreams. He recognises its broad linea- 
ments; its lesser details evade or confuse him. He 
acknowledges that the two tongues have a common 
basis. Their grammatical framework is identical. The 
small change of language—the adverbs and preposi- 
tions—though sometimes strangely used in America, 
are not strange to an English ear. And there the 
precise resemblance ends. Accent, idiom, vocabulary, 
give a new turn to the ancient speech. The traveller 
feels as though he were confronted with an old friend 
tricked out in an odd suit of clothes, and master of a 
new pose and unaccustomed gesture. 

The Americans are commonly reported to speak 
through their nose. A more intimate acquaintance 
with their manner belies this reputation. It is rather 
a drawl that afflicts the ear than a nasal twang. You 
notice in every sentence a curious shifting of empha- 
sis. America, with the true instinct of democracy, is 
determined to give all parts of speech an equal 
chance. The modest pronoun is not to be outdone by 


Mr. Brander Matthews would do much 
for him. There was a time ere Eng- 
land’s griefs began when every rood of 
ground maintained its divinely appointed 
critic of all matters connected with 
America. We really ought to be able to 
suppose that time past, to expect of the 
island censor more knowledge and less 
animus, less vacancy and more openness 
of mind. Surely it would be well for 
him to look a little into the causes of 
that odd air of disquiet with which he 
approaches us, and to subdue at least 
the evidences of his irritation. We are 
used to the “certain condescension,” but 
we own to a weakness for being put in 
our places if not with urbanity, at least 
without manifest ill-nature. 

The awkward fact seems to be that 
many Englishmen continue to be an- 
noyed, enraged even, by those differences 
in usage which are merely interesting to 
us. It offends them that we are not 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves for be- 
ing unlike them. They feel constrained 
to take sides violently in regard to such 
questions as the question of speech. And 
it is made painfully evident from time to 
time that this is not the attitude of the 





the blustering substantive or the self-asserting verb. 
And so it is that the native American hangs upon the 
small words; he does not clip and sheer the unimpor- 
tant vocables, and what his tongue loses in colour it 
gains in distinctness. 

If the American continent had been colonised by 
Englishmen before the invention of printing, we 
might have watched the growth of another Anglo- 
Saxon tongue separate and characteristic. American 
might have wandered as far from English as French 
or Spanish has wandered from Latin. It might have 
invented fresh inflections and shaped its own syntax. 
But the black art of Gutenberg had hindered the free 
development of speech, before John Smith set foot in 
what was afterward called Virginia, and the easy in- 
terchange of books, newspapers, and other merchandise 
insured a certain uniformity. And so it was that 
the Americans, having accepted a ready-made system 
of grammar, were forced to express their fancy in an 
energetic and multi-coloured vocabulary. Nor do they 
attempt to belittle their debt. Rather they claim in 
English an exclusive privilege. Those whose pleasure 
it is to call America “God’s own country” tell us 
with a bluff heartiness that they are the sole in- 
heritors of the speech which Chaucer and Shakespeare 
adorned. It is their favourite boast that they have 
preserved the old language from extinction. They 
expend a vast deal of ingenuity in the fruitless at- 
tempt to prove that even their dialects have their 
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true-born shopkeeper merely. One thinks 
of nothing by way of parallel to the ab- 
surd yet not unfamiliar spectacle of the 
(in most respects) cultivated and impas- 
sive Londoner charging at the red rag 
of “Americanism”—unless it be our “dis- 
trict school” demonstrations against that 
Britisher and redcoat who is fabled to 
have caused us inconvenience in or about 
the year 1776. Only by the provincial- 
ism of our backwoods may we parallel the 
provincialism of that (in some regards) 
littlest of little Englanders, the Londoner. 
Of that cockney provincialism Matthew 
Arnold said long ago whatever needed to 
be said—of that “serious, settled, fierce, 
narrow, provincial misconception of the 
whole relative value of one’s own things 
and the things of others.” Yes, in the 
present instance, it is Mr. Whibley’s 
gloomy ferocity, rather than his casual- 
ness in point of assertion or his narrow- 
ness in point of view that is chiefly dis- 
concerting. 

“To the English traveller,” he begins 
ominously, “the language which he hears 
spoken about him is at once a puzzle and 
a surprise.” It is an odd fact that this 
is probably true, since it is the habit of 
the English traveller, if we may trust his 


own records, to be surprised, indignantly 
surprised, by the most natural differences 
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between conditions abroad and condi- 
tions at home. It is not clear why any 
traveller should be surprised by the fact 
that the speech of, say, New York sounds 
unlike the speech of London. But appar- 
ently neither common sense, fiction, nor 
the American abroad is of power to con- 
vince the sanguine Briton; from Liver- 
pool to Sandy Hook he hopes against 
hope that he may find all well with us 
here. Of course the plain fact is a shock. 
Fancy! Americans do not speak like 
Englishmen! Now it would appear to be 
true that the American, whether at home 
or in England, commonly finds himself 
amused and interested by the enuncia- 
tion, the cadence, the locutions peculiar 
to British speech—especially, of course, 
the less familiar speech of the mob. 
These peculiarities may puzzle his ear, 
but they do not surprise him; least of all 
does it occur to him that they are causes 
of offence. Why should the English ver- 
nacular be like the American? But the 
mere fact of difference so disturbs Mr. 
Whibley’s peace of mind that he is 
unable to approach the discussion of it 
with anything approaching that “‘absence 
of prejudice and willingness to accommo- 
date one’s self,” which for some reason 
Baedeker thinks it well to recommend to 
the English traveller in this strange land. 





roots deep down in the soil of classical English. And 
when proofs are demanded, they are indeed a sorry 
few. A vast edifice of mistaken pride has been estab- 
lished upon the insecure basis of three words—fall, 
gotten, and bully. These once were familiar English, 
and they are English no more. The word “fall,” “the 
fall of the leaf,” which beautifully echoes the thought 
of spring, survives only in our provinces. It makes 
but a furtive and infrequent appearance in our litera- 
ture. Chaucer knows it not, nor Shakespeare. John- 
son cites but one illustration of its use—from Dryden: 


“What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 
Or how last fall he rais’d the weekly bills.” 


On the other side of the Atlantic it is universally 
heard and written. There the word “autumn” is un- 
known, and though there is a dignity in the Latin 
word, ennobled by our orators and poets, there is none 
with a sense of style who will not applaud the choice 
of America. 

But if it may take a lawful pride in “‘fall,”” America 
need not boast the use of “gotten.”” The termination, 
which survives by an unexplained accident of lan- 
guage, adds nothing of sense or sound to the word. 
It is like a piece of dead wood in a tree, and is better 
lopped off. Nor does the use of “bully” prove a 
wholesome respect for the past. It is true that our 
Elizabethans used this adjective in the sense of great 
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or noble. “Come,” writes Ben Jonson in The 
Poetaster, “I love bully Horace.’’* 

But in England the word was never of universal 
application, and was sternly reserved for poets, kings 
and heroes. In modern America there is nothing that 
may not be “bully,” if it meet with your approval. 
“A bully place,” ‘“‘a bully boat,” “a bully blaze”— 
these show how far the word has departed from its 
origin. And its descent is not unbroken. Overlooked 
for centuries, it was revived (or re-invented) in 
America some fifty years ago, and it is not to Dekker 
and Ben Jonson that we must look for palliation of 
its misuse. 

Words have their fates. By a caprice of fortune 
one is taken, another is left. This is restricted to a 
narrow use; that wanders free over the plain of mean- 
ing. And thus we may explain many of the varia- 
tions of English and American speech. A _ simple 
word crosses the ocean and takes new tasks upon 
itself. The word “parlour,” for instance, is dying in 
our midst, while “parlor” gains a fresh vigour from an 
increasing and illegitimate employment. Originally, 
a room in a religious house, a parlour (or parloir) 
became a place of reception or entertainment. Two 


*Innumerable examples might be culled from the 
literature of the seventeenth century. One other will 
suffice here, taken from Dekker’s Shoemakers’ Holi- 
day: “Yet I’ll shave it off, and stuff tennis-ball with 
it, to please my bully king.” 
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That complaisant authority of the 
road further takes occasion to remark, 
somewhere between his red covers, that 
the speech of the cultivated American 
differs very little from that of the culti- 
vated Englishman. This assertion an 
American may “except before excepted.” 
There are distinct differences in tone and 
cadence. The American makes com- 
paratively little use of the rising inflec- 
tion, and the range of his speaking voice 
is commonly narrower. On the other 
hand, while the Englishman inclines to 
“produce” his voice from the throat, the 
American speaks from his chest, if not 
(and Mr. Whibley is gracious on this 
point) from his nose. If the comparison 
had to do with the tradesman or labour- 
ing classes, the amount of variation in 
these matters would be somewhat greater, 
and the variation in matters of diction 
very much greater. But one can only 
hark back to the trite remark that all 
such variations are less than between the 
Englishman of Yorkshire and the Eng- 
lishman of Norfolk, who differ more 
widely in speech, as White remarked 
years ago, than “any two of the same 
race born and bred, however remotely 
from each other, in this country.” But 
the Yorkshire dialect, like the Cockney 








centuries ago an air of elegance hung about it. It 
suggested spinets and powdered wigs. And then as 
fashiqn turned to commonness, the parlour grew stuffy 
with disuse, until it is to-day the room reserved for a 
vain display, consecrated to wax flowers and framed 
photographs, hermetically sealed, save when the voice 
of gentility bids its furtive door be opened. The 
American “parlor” resembles the “parlour” of the 
eighteenth century as little as the “parlour” of the 
Victorian age. It is busy, public, and multifarious. 
It means so many things that at last it carries no 
other meaning than that of a false elegance. It is in 
a dentist’s parlor that the American’s teeth are gilded; 
he is shaved in a tonsorial parlor; he travels in a 
parlor car; and in Miss Maudie’s parlor sees how far 
an ancient word may wander from its origin. One 
example, of many, will illustrate the accidents which 
beset the life of words. No examples will justify the 
paradox, which has flattered the vanity of some Ameri- 
can critics, that their language has faithfully adhered 
to the tradition of English speech. 

The vocabulary of America, like the country itself, 
is a strange medley. All the languages of Europe, 
besides Yiddish, have been pilfered for its composi- 
tion. Some words it has assimilated into itself, others 
it holds, as it were, by a temporary loan. And in its 
choice or invention it follows two divergent, even 
opposite paths. On the one hand it pursues and 
gathers to itself barbarous, inexpressive Latinisms; on 
the other, it is eager in its quest after a free and 
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patter, is beyond Mr. Whibley’s range of 
vision as he looks out to sea. 

It is to be supposed that the very fact 
of the comparative consistency of our 
speech misleads the hasty observer of 
this type; so that he fancies himself safe 
in taking any phrase from the lips of any 
American as characteristic of “the Amer- 
ican Language.” As it chances, it is the 
“American” of the street-corner and the 
cheap newspaper which Mr. Whibley is 
interested in, and which he heavy-heart- 
edly and heavy-handedly deals with as 
the national speech. So we find him, 
after quoting a long rigmarole in slang 
from the select lips of a Chicago saloon- 
keeper, remarking innocently (though 
with an air of reproof): “It is not an 
elegant method of speech, but such as it 
is, it bears as close a resemblance to the 
dialect of Chicago as can be transferred 
from ear to eye.” And we have no 
reason to doubt that he regards the bit of 
racing lingo which he has “culled from 
the New York World” as characteristic 
of that jejune, though bustling me- 
tropolis. It would hardly occur to a cul- 
tivated American to judge the speech of 
London by Mr. Jacobs and the coster- 
singers. It would certainly not occur to 
him to construct an imaginary vernacular 





living slang. That a country which makes a constant 
boast of its practical intelligence should delight in 
long, flat, cumbrous collections of syllables, such as 
“locate,” “operate,” “antagonise,” “transportation,” 
“commutation,” and “proposition,” is an irony of 
civilisation. These words, if words they may be 
called, are hideous to the eye, offensive to the ear, 
and meaningless to the brain. They are the base coins 
of language. They bear upon their face no decent 
superscription. They are put upon the street, fresh 
from some smasher’s den, and not even the news- 
papers, contemptuous as they are of style, have reason 
to be proud of them. Nor is there any clear link be- 
tween them and the work thrust upon them. Why 
should the poor holder of a season-ticket have the 
grim word “commutation” hung about his neck? 
Why should the simple business of going from one 
place to another be labelled “transportation”? And 
these words are apt and lucid compared with “proposi- 
tion.” Now “proposition” is America’s maid of all 
work. It means everything or nothing. It may be 
masculine, feminine, neuter—he, she, it. It is tough 
or firm, cold or warm, according to circumstances. 
But it has no more sense than an expletive, and its 
popularity is a clear proof of a starved imagination. 
And while the American language is collecting 
these dried and shrivelled specimens of verbiage it 
does not disdain the many-coloured flowers of lively 
speech. In other words, it gives as ready a welcome 
to the last experiment in slang as to its false and 
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of Greater England from such data and 
then to condemn it because it differed in 
many respects from the speech of his 
own superior class. 

It is, however, a familiar experience to 
find our London critic, when his com- 
parisons with America concern trade, 
military prestige, and the like, regarding 
England as the Empire—South Africa, 
India, New Zealand, Hong-Kong. But 
when matters of literature, manners, 


or speech are in point, England is Lon- 


don, and London at its best. This atti- 
tude may as well be accepted as that in 
which Mr. Whibley, turning his mind 
casually to the matter of American 
speech, naturally found himself. On the 
basis of his researches in the diction of 
the street-corner and the vulgar news- 
paper, fancy reconstructs for him, ex 
ungue, a loathly bogy of language, 
which he is constrained to compare un- 
favourably with his own admirable 
speech. 

His reflections upon the impropriety 
of American slang all good citizens and 
subjects will cordially applaud. It is 
always in order to heave a rock (or chivy 
a cobbler) at the lame dog of slang, in 
the interests of the great god of humbug. 
For it is generally acknowledged in the 





best circles that slang is a monster of 
frightful mien, just as it is generally ac- 
knowledged in the same quarters that 
war is hell. Thus far, to be sure, man- 
kind has not been able to do without 
cither; but slang will doubtless be abol- 
ished in the year which sees the adoption 
of the golden rule. Meanwhile there 
seems to be no known means of obstruct- 
ing its primrose way either in England or 
in America. For the present, American 
slang, being far more varied and ingen- 
ious, is naturally an affront to British 
ears. For that matter, even our simplest 
contrivances in this kind do not please 
them; apparently “bally,” and “bloom- 
ing,” and “ripping,” and “jolly” seem to 
them to be separated by more than an 
Atlantic barrier from “blamed,” and 
“dandy,” and “corking,” and “bully.” 
So be it. Some wonder may be ex- 
pressed that Mr. Whibley should have 
introduced a long paragraph on thieves’ 
cant in this connection. Cant is not at 
all the same thing as slang; the argot of 
criminals is a settled tongue, common to 
England and America. “Graft” and 
“grafter” are the only words it has con- 
tributed to general American use, and 
useful words they are. 

More than anything else, evidently, it 











pompous Latinisms. Nor is the welcome given in 
vain. Never before in the world’s history has slang 
flourished as it has flourished in America, and its 
triumph is not surprising. It is more than any arti- 
fice of speech the mark of a young and changing 
people. Youth has a natural love of metaphor and 
imagery; its pride delights in the mysteries of a 
technical vocabulary; it is happiest when it can fence 
itself about by the privilege of an exclusive and ob- 
scure tongue. And what is slang but metaphor? 
There is no class, no cult, no trade, no sport which 
will not provide some strange words or images to the 
general stock of language, and America’s variety has 
been as quick an encouragement to the growth of 
slang as her youth. She levies contributions upon 
every batch of immigrants. The Old World has thus 
come to the aid of the New. Spanish, Chinese, Ger- 
man and Yiddish have all paid their toll. The abo- 
riginal speech of the Indians, and its debased lingo, 
Chinook, have given freely of their wealth. And 
not only many tongues but many employments have 
enhanced the picturesqieness of Ameritan slang. 
Now, America has not yet lost touch with her begin- 
nings. The spirit of adventure is still strong within 
her. There is no country within whose borders so 
many lives are led. The pioneer still jostles the mil- 
lionaire. The backwoods are not far distant from 
Wall Street. The farmers of Ohio, the cowboy of 
Texas, the miners of Nevada, owe allegiance to the 
same Government, and shape their same speech each to 





their own purpose. Every State is a separate country, 
and cultivates a separate dialect. Then come base- 
ball, poker, and the race-course, with their own meta- 
phors to swell the hoard. And the result is a lan- 
guage of the street and camp, brilliant in colour, :ul- 
tiform in character, which has not a rival in the his- 
tory of speech. 

There remains the cant of the grafters and guns, 
the coves that work upon the cross in the great 
cities. In England, as in France, this strange gib- 
berish is the oldest and richest form of slang. 
Whence it came is still a puzzle of the philologists. 
Harrison in his Description of England (1577) with a 
dogmatism which is not justified sets a precise date 
upon its invention. “In counterfeiting the Egyptian 
rogues.” says he of the vagabonds, who then infested 
England, “‘they have devised a language among them- 
selves which they name Canting, but others Pedlar’s 
French, a speech compact thirty years since of Eng- 
lish, and a great number of odd words of their own 
devising, without all order or reason, and yet such is 
it that none but themselves are able to understand. 
The first deviser thereof was hanged by the neck, a 
just reward no doubt for his deserts, and a common 
end to all of that profession.” This lingo, called 
indifferently Thieves’ Latin or St. Giles’s Greek, 
was assuredly not the invention of one brain. The 
work of many, it supplied an imperious need. It 
was at once an expression of pride and a shield of 
defence. Those who understood it proved by its use 
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is our exuberance, our verbal fecundity, 
which troubles this not very amiable 
censor. His explanation of it is, one 
must admit, both charitable and ingen- 
ious. If, he says, America had been col- 
onised before the invention of printing, 
“American might have wandered as far 
from English as French or Spanish has 
wandered from Latin.” “American” 
would have had to be rather lively about 
it. However, it was not destined to be 
put to the test. “The easy interchange 
of books, newspapers, and other mer- 
chandise insured a certain uniformity.” 
One speculates as to what this “other 
merchandise” may have been—almanacs, 
possibly, or spelling-charts. ‘And so it 
was that the Americans, having accepted 
a ready-made system of grammar, were 
forced to express their fancy in an ener- 
getic and multi-coloured vocabulary.” It 
must be owned that the novel interpreta- 
tion of history here suggested has its 
quaint and pleasing aspect. The Pilgrim 
Fathers possessed, it seems, a unique dis- 
tinction among English colonists which 
has not hitherto been noted. They deter- 
mined that upon their arrival in America 
they would straightway cease to be Eng- 
lishmen and become Americans. They 
perceived that they would need a lan- 


guage at once; but desirable as they 
would doubtless have felt it to have a 
tongue quite their own, exigency seemed 
to point to a compromise. So they de- 
cided to accept the ready-made system of 
English grammar; a wise course’ which 
left nothing for them to do after stepping 
off at Plymouth Rock but to invent a new 
vocabulary. 

Alas, as one reluctantly disengages 
himself from the fairy toils of this en- 
gaging fancy, one perceives that the mod- 
ern Londoner (not to speak of the mod- 
ern Australian or Canadian) may as well 
be said to have “accepted a ready-made 
system of grammar” as the modern 
American. One further perceives that 
but for the invention of printing the 
speech of London might have changed as 
much between Shakespeare and Sir Alfred 
Austin as it did during the far shorter 
period between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. And, finally, one reflects that 
in vocabulary as well as in grammar, the 
best American usage has departed no 
further from early seventeenth century 
English than the best British usage. 

Not that the latter fact, if it be a fact, 
is of overwhelming importance. Mr. 
Whibley declares it to be the “favourite 
boast” of Americans “that they have pre- 





that they belonged to a class apart; and, being unin- 
telligible to the respectable majority, they could com- 
municate with one another secretly, as they hoped, 
and without fear of detection. Throughout the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries the flash tongue 
grew and was changed; it crossed the Atlantic with 
the early settlers; and it has left its marks upon the 
dialect of the American underworld. But its in- 
fluence upon the common slang has been light in 
America, as in England. It is as severely technical as 
the language of science, and is familiar chiefly to 
policemen, tramps and informers. As slang leaves 
the tavern and the street-corner to invade the theatre, 
the office and even the drawing-room, those who aim 
at a variety of speech need not borrow from the cant 
of the vagabonds, and it is not surprising that to-day 
the vulgar tongue, in America as in England, bor- 
rows inore from “soldiers on the long march, seamen 
at the capstern, and ladies disposing of fish,” than 
from the common cursitors and cony-catchers, who 
once dominated it. 

The use of slang proves at once the wealth and 
poverty of a language. It proves its wealth when it 
reflects a living, moving image. It proves its poverty, 
when it is nothing more than the vain echo of a 
familiar catchword. At its best it is an ornament of 
speech; at its worst it is a labour-saving device. And 
it is for this reason that the vulgar American de- 
lights in the baser kind of slang: it seems to insure 
him an easy effect. He must be picturesque at all 


costs. Sometimes he reaches the goal of his ambition 
by a purposed extravagance. What can be more fool- 
ish than the description which follows of a man equal 
to the most difficult occasion: ‘“‘He can light his 
cigar when the battle is on with the friction of a 
passing cannon-ball.” In yet worse taste is another 
piece of fustian invented by the same author: “When 
a ‘twister’ off the hills gets ready to do business in a 
20-knot sou’wester it sends no messenger boys ahead 
to distribute its itinerary handbills.”” There is no 
fault of style which these few lines do not display. 
They combine, with a singular success, commonness 
and pomp. ‘The epic poets of old were wont to illus- 
trate the life of man by the phenomena of nature. 
The vulgar American reverses the process: he illus- 
trates nature by the pavement. 

Exaggeration, then, is an easy artifice of effect. 
Another is the constant repetition of certain words 
and phrases which have lost their meaning by detri- 
tion, and yet are known to all. Not to be disap- 
pointed is sometimes as pleasant as to be surprised. 
A catchword, passed from one to another, is often a 
signal of sympathy, and many a man has passed for a 
wit merely because his tinkling brain has given back 
the echo which was expected. In stereotyped phrases, 
in ready-made sentences, in the small change of mean- 
ingless words the American language is peculiarly 
rich. “To cut ice,” “to get next to,” “to deliver the 
goods”—these and similar expressions, of no obvious 
merit in themselves, long ago lost their freshness and 
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served the old language from extinction.” 
He does not explain whether he has been 
accustomed to hear this absurd boast on 
American street-corners, or to read it in 
the New York World. Some doubt sug- 
gests itself as to whether many Ameri- 
cans are familiar with it. Attention has 
no doubt been called more than once to 
the interesting fact that there are a good 
many words and phrases in use here, 
many of them colloquially and locally, 
which formerly had good standing in 
England, but are now obsolete there. 
These are honest heirlooms in the posses- 
sion of which we may be permitted a 
measure of satisfaction. But most of us 
will have been surprised to learn from 
Mr. Whibley that “a vast edifice of mis- 
taken pride has been established upon the 
insecure basis of three such words,” or, 
indeed, of any number of such words. 
The censor is amusingly earnest in de- 
molishing his man of straw. The words 
upon which he pounces, “fall,” “gotten” 
and “bully,” seem rather inoffensive. 
“Fall” indeed he pronounces a better 
word than “autumn.” We agree with 
him, but honour compels us to own that 
“autumn,” far from being “unknown” 
here, is a word with which we commonly 
assault each other’s ears. For “gotten” 





are not likely to assume a dignity with age. But they 
save trouble; they establish an understanding between 
him who speaks and him who hears; and when they 
are interjected into a discourse they serve the pur- 
pose of gestures. To exclaim “I should smile,” or 
“I should cough,” is not of much help in an argu- 
ment, but it implies a knowledge not merely of popu- 
lar speech, but of your interlocutor. 

Slang is better heard than read. The child of the 
street or the hedgerow, it assumes in print a smug 
air which does not belong to it, or worse still it is 
charged with the vice or the vagabondage which it 
expresses. And so it is that slang words have a life 
as closely packed with adventure as is the life of 
those who use them with the quickest understanding. 
To ask what becomes of last year’s slang is as rash as 
to speculate on the fate of last year’s literature. 
Many specimens perish in the gutter, where they were 
born, after living a precarious life in the mouths of 
men. Others are gathered into dictionaries, and sur- 
vive to become the sport of philologists. For the 
worst of their kind special lexicons are designed, 
which, like prisons and workhouses, admit only the 
disreputable, as though Victor Hugo’s definition— 
“L’argot, c’est le verbe devenir forcat’—were amply 
justified. The journals, too, which take their material 
where they find it, give to many specimens of slang a 
life as long as their own. It is scarcely possible, for 
instance, to pick up a newspaper that does not turn 
the word cinch to some strange purpose. The form 
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he has no quarter: “The termination, 
which survives by an unexplained acci- 
dent of language, adds nothing of sense 
or sound to the word.” A similar acci- 
dent would seem to have preserved the 
termination in forgotten, begotten—en 
being the natural ending for the strong 
verb. It is hard to account for the fact 
that “gotten” is no longer in good or 
even frequent use in America. What is 
said of “bully” is equally beside the point. 
The word had two common uses in the 
older English vernacular. In the mean- 
ing which Mr. Whibley recognises, the 
word is obsolete both here and in Eng- 
land. In the second meaning, of “jovial,” 
“merry,” it has survived in our vernacu- 
lar ; to be perverted by the careless in a 
slang use exactly analogous to the Eng- 
lish use of “beastly” or “nasty” or 
“blooming” or “jolly,” words which we 
happen to retain here only in their pure 
meaning. “Parlour” is another word to 
be thrown in our teeth because beside our 
legitimate use of it there is a cheap and 
silly use. In itself it is obviously a word 
not only more graceful, but of better 
pedigree, than “drawing-room.” So it 
must be said that the maligned “guess” is 
a properer word for “incline to think” 
(the meaning in which it is almost in- 


and origin of the word are worthy a better fate. It 
passed from Spain into the Western States, and was 
the name given to saddle-girths of leather or woven 
horsehair. It suggests Mexican horsemanship and the 
open prairie. The explanation given in the Century 
Dictionary will make clear its meaning to the un- 
travelled. ‘“‘The two ends of the tough cordage, which 
constitute the cinch, terminate in long, narrow strips 
of leather, called /étigos, which connect the cinches 
with the saddle, and are run through an iron ring, 
called the Jarigo ring, and then tied by a series of 
complicated turns and knots, known only to the craft.” 
In the West it is still used in its natural and digni- 
fied sense. For example: “At Giles’s ranch, on the 
divide, the party halted to cinch up.” And then, in 
the East, it has become the victim of metaphorical 
usage. As a verb, it means to hold firm, to put a 
screw on; as a noun, it means a grip or screw, an 
advantage, fair or unfair. In the hand of the sport- 
ing reporter it can achieve wonders. ‘‘The bettor of 
whom the pool-room bookmaker stands in dread”— 
this flower of speech is culled from the New York 
Worid—“is the race-horse owner who has a cinch 
bottled up for a particular race, and drops into the 
room an hour or two before the race begins.” The 
idea of bottling a cinch is enough to make a Mexican 
shudder, and the confused image helps to explain the 
difference between East and West. 

Thus the word wanders farther and farther from 
its origin, and when at last its meaning is wholly for- 
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variably used in America when it has not 
the British meaning) than the English- 
man’s “fancy.” “Pert” (or “peart”) 
survives in dialect both here and in Eng- 
land ; if it happened to be in general use 
by us,not in the sense of “saucy” to which 
it has declined, but in its original sense 
of “brisk,” “full of life,” we should no 
doubt find a Briton here and there falling 
foul of it with jeers and execrations. 
These are rather petty matters. A fact 
upon which we might be excused (say by 
a Frenchman) for pluming ourselves, 
would be the apparent survival in Amer- 
ica of the spirit of the older tongue. The 
American is much more like his Eliza- 
bethan ancestor in temperament than the 
Englishman is. What is there in the ex- 
uberance, the exaggeration, the loud and 
ardent and tireless empiricism of our 
vernacular speech that is contrary to the 
spirit of Shakespeare or Raleigh? Eliza- 
beth was not Empress of India, and the 
sun did not hesitate to set on her flag; 
but hers was the day in which England 
chiefly lived. Language glowed and 
flowed and brimmed over as life itself 
did. Shakespeare is full of wild verbal 
inventions, and hyperbole, and general 
flamboyancy. But the modern Londoner, 
trenched in his grey and tired old city, 





gotten or obscured, it becomes part of the common 
speech. One kind of slang may succeed to another, 
but cinch is secure forever of a place in the news- 
paper and in the spoken language of America. 
Caboodle, also, is firmly established. The long series 
of words, such as cachunk or kerplunk, which sug- 
gest the impact of falling bodies with the earth, 
will live as expletives with say, sure, and the many 
other interjections which in converse fill up the 
pauses of thought and word. There are two other 
specimens of slang, beloved by the journals, for 
which it would be rash to prophesy a long life. To 
call a man or a thing or an act the limits is for the 
moment the highest step, save one, in praise or 
blame. When the limit is not eloquent enough to 
describe the hero who has climbed the topmost rung 
of glory, the language gasps into simplicity and de- 
clares that he is It. “I didn’t do a thing,” says an 
eminent writer, “but push my face in there about 
eight o’clock last night, and I was It from the start.” 
Though the pronoun is expressive enough, it does not 
carry with it the signs of immortality, and a changing 
fashion will doubtless sweep it away into the limbo of 
forgotten words. 

The journals do their best to keep alive the lan- 
guage of the people. The novelists do far more, 
since their works outlive by months or years the ex- 
travagances of the press. And the novelists, though 
they preserve a scrupulous respect for the literary lan- 
guage, take what license the dialect and character of 


holds up his hands in horror at our habit 
of extravagant speech. “He must be 
picturesque at all costs,” says Mr. Whib- 
ley of his theoretical American. “Some- 
times he reaches the goal of his ambition 
by a purposed extravagance.” Fancy 
that! “What can be more foolish than 
the description that follows of a man 
equal to the most difficult occasion: ‘He 
can light his cigar when the battle is on 
with the friction of a passing cannon- 
ball.’”” Why, we can only answer, you 
may find passages quite in this vein in a 
dozen Elizabethan comedies, in the very 
prose of any vivid age. It is the instinct 
of the heroic humour to make Ossa like a 
wart. There was once a man named 
Rabelais. 

In obedience to this same instinct of 
free expansion, the Americans, like the 
Elizabethans, have been ready in the 
coinage of new words from old metal. 
Apparently the censor regards us as pre- 
sumptuous to attempt anything of the 
kind. For instead of confronting us 
with some of the undeniably base céins 
we have struck off in our haste, he 
selects a half-dozen words of perfectly 
pure composition, all of which have their 
good use, and most (if not all) of which 


are in respectable use in England. These 


their personages permit them. It is from novels, 
indeed, that future generations will be able to con- 
struct the speech of to-day. With the utmost skill, 
the writers of romance mimic the style and accent of 
their contemporaries. They put into the mouths of 
those who in life know no other lingo the highly 
coloured slang of the street or the market. Here, for 
instance, is the talk of a saloon-keeper, taken from 
W. Payne’s story The Money Captain, which echoes 
as nearly as printed words can echo the voice of the 
boodler. “Stop it?” says the saloon-keeper of a jour- 
nalist’s attack. ‘‘What I got to stop it with? What’s 
the matter with you fellows anyhow? You come 
chasin’ yourselves down here scared out your wits 
because a dinky little one-cent newspaper’s makin’ 
faces at you. A man’d think you was a young 
lady’s Bible class and ’d seen a mouse. . . . Now 
that’s right,” he exclaims, as another assailant ap- 
pears; “make it unanimous. Let all hands come 
and right the ship on old Simp. Tell him your 
troubles and ask him to help you out. He ain’t got 
nothing better to do. Pitch into him; give him hell; 
he likes it. Come one, come all—all you inoth-eaten, 
lousy stiffs from Stiffville. Come tell Simp there’s a 
reporter rubberin’ around and you're scared to death. 
He’ll sympathise with you—you sweet-scented skates.” 
It is not an elegant method of speech, but such as it 
is, it bears as close a resemblance to the dialect of 
Chicago as can be transferred from the ear to the 
eye. 
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chance victims are “locate,” “operate,” 
“antagonise,” “transportation,” “commu- 
tation,” and “proposition.” Such a list 
does not constitute precisely a beauty- 
show ; but one marvels at the choler with 
which our Briton cries, ““These words, if 
words they may be called, are hideous to 
the eye, offensive to the ear, and mean- 
ingless to the brain.” “Locate” is an ill- 
favoured word, which is avoided by most 
Americans. It has its proper uses; 
Dickens used it in its worst possible sense 
some half-century ago. ‘“Proposition’’ is 
of course a perfectly good word. Itisa 
favourite with Matthew Arnold, wno also 
makes use of “operate’’ without com- 
punction. Both words are abused here 
in the language of the street-corner and 
the vulgar newspaper, as, in a single 
meaning each, “transportation” and “op- 
erate” are. “Antagonise” and “commu- 
tation” appear to be quite blameless. 
English has plenty of words with the 
-ise termination (for example, “senti- 
mentalise,” which Mr. Whibley does not 
disdain to use) which are clumsy mon- 
grels. “Antagonise” is not one of 
them. As for our use of “commuta- 
tion’: “Why,” inquires the censor plain- 
tively, “should a poor holder of a season- 
ticket have the grim word ‘commutation’ 
hung about his neck?” As it happens, a 


“commutation-ticket” is not a season- 
ticket, but a ticket issued by special agree- 
ment, entitling the holder to a specified 
number of journeys between two given 
points at a reduced fare: a plain matter 
of commutation in the ordinary legal 
sense. It would be hard to find a term 
more compact and accurate. 

An adverse criticism based upon dif- 
ferences in railroad (or railway) termi- 
nology would seem to be particularly idle. 
Hardly a term in the following passage 
(from Mr. A. C. Benson) is familiar to 
American ears: “My path takes me past 
the line, and I hear a train that I cannot 
see roar past. I hear the sharp crack of 
the fog-signals, and the whistle blown. I 
pass close to the huge dripping signals ; 
there, in a hut beside a brazier, sits a 
plate-layer with his pole, watching the 
line, ready to push the little disc off the 
metals if the creaking signal overhead 
moves. In another lonely place stands a 
great luggage-train waiting. The little 
chimney of the van smokes, and I hear 
the voices of guards and shunters talk- 
ing cheerily together.” Gentle American 
reader, does this unfamiliarity trouble 
you, or do you find it rather engaging? 
Does anything in the way of British 
usage seriously disturb your peace of 
mind? Is your individual eagle inclined 





If we compare the present with the past, we cannot 
but acknowledge that American slang has grown mar- 
vellously in colour and variety. The jargon of 
Artemus Ward and Josh Billings possessed as little 
fire as character. These two humourists obtained their 
effect by the simple method, lately advocated by 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Carnegie, of spelling as they 
pleased. The modern professors of slang have in- 
vented a new style. Their pages sparkle with wit 
and illusion. They interpret their shrewd sense in 
words and phrases which have never before enjoyed 
the freedom of printer’s ink. George Ade, the best 
of them all, has shown us how the wise ones of Chi- 
cago think and speak. His Fables in Slang is a little 
masterpiece of humour in substance and of wit in 
expression. To quote from it would be to destroy its 
effect. But it will discover the processes of slang as 
it is understood in the West more clearly than any 
argument, and having amused the present generation, 
it will remain an historical document of enduring value. 

Slang is the only language known to many thou- 
sands of citizens. The newly arrived immigrant de- 
sights to prove his familiarity with the land of his 
adoption by accepting its idioms and by speaking the 
tongue not of books but of the market-place. And 
yet this same slang, universally heard and under- 
stood, knocks in vain for admission into American 
literature. It expatiates freely in the journals. It 
finds a place in novels of dialect, and in works, like 


George Ade’s, which are designed for its exposition. 
But it has no part in the fabric of the gravely written 
language. Men of letters have disdained its use with 
a scrupulousness worthy our own eighteenth century. 
The best of them have written an English as pure as 
a devout respect for tradition can make it. Though 
they have travelled far in space and thought, they 
have anchored their craft securely in the past. No 
writer that has handled prose or verse with a high 
seriousness has offended against the practice of the 
masters—save only Walt Whitman, and he, though he 
has tempted men to parody, has left no school behind 
him. The written word and the spoken word are 
divided more widely in America than elsewhere. The 
spoken word threw off the trammels of an uneasy 
restraint at the very outset. The written word still 
obeys the law of gradual development, which has 
always controlled it. If you contrast the English 
literature of to-day with the American, you will find 
differences of accent and expression, so slight that 
you may neglect them. You will find resemblances 
which prove that it is not in vain that our literatures 
have a common origin and have followed a common 
road. The arts, in truth, are more willingly obedient 
than life or politics to the established order; and 
America, free and democratic though she be, loyally 
acknowledges the sovereignty of humane letters. 
American is heard at the street-corner. It is still 
English that is written in the study. 
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to scream even at the “different to” and 
“directly” of your neighbour? Are you 
not content to be sick in your sickroom as 
your English ancestor was, and to let the 
modern Londoner be ill in his sickroom 
if he likes, or can? 

To speak soberly, Mr. Whibley’s ar- 
ticle displays a testiness, a lack of infor- 
mation, and a carelessness of method, 
which he would hardly have permitted 
himself in the discussion of any other 
theme. Surely if the difference be- 
tween the English of England and the 
English of America is worth discussing 
at all, it is worth discussing good- 
humouredly and reasonably. A reason- 
able discussion would require a clear 
statement of the objects to be compared, 
an equally clear apprehension of the ele- 
ments involved in the comparison, and 
some sort of orderliness in the presenta- 
tion of the matter. 

London has its language of the street- 
corner as well as New York or Chicago; 
let the jargons be compared. London 
has its ’Arry and ’Arriet journals; why 
not compare them with our own of the 
same class? If the comparison concern 
itself with what is recognised as respect- 
able usage throughout the Empire and in 
America (and such usage is easily recog- 








nised) there will be found in each branch 
of the tongue pec ‘iar survivals and 
peculiar perversions of certain words 
which belonged to the original stock of 
speech from which both branches sprang. 
And in each version will be found at 
work a continual process of invention 
and experiment, a steady production of 
new words which must stand the chances 
of competition. Technical terms, newly 
coined synonyms, fresh slang, will be 
always thrusting forward, and often 
(though in the nature of the case less 
often with slang) gaining foothold. Of 
these free contributions many are ac- 
cepted by the common language, the 
written language. Others remain in the 
vernacular of England or America, 
whether as spoken or as photographed by 
the vulgar journal. 

Such an examination of the subject 
would make it clear enough that while 
Australian, American, cockney, or their 
equivalents will always be heard upon 
the street-corner, English will not only 
continue to be written in the study, but, 
with its natural and wholesome varia- 
tions, will continue to be spoken by 
the paramount of our race the world 
over. 

H. W. Boynton. 
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THE DAWN 


When over the edge of night 
The stars pale one by one, 
And out of his streams of light 

Rises the great red sun, 


And lifting his splendours up 
Over the hush of the world, 

Draineth night’s ebon cup, 
Leaving some stars impearled— 


Still on its crystal rim, 
Fading in bubbles away, 

As out of their cloud-meadows dim 
The dawn-winds blow in this way: 


Then bathed in cool, dewy wells, 
Old longings of life renew, 
Till here in these morning dells 

The dreamings of earth come 


And up each sun-jewelled slope 
Over the night-hallowed land, 
Wonder and Beauty and Hope 
Walk silently hand in hand. 


William Wilfred Campbell. 


THE PHOTO-SECESSIONISTS 


m4 SECESSIONIST from 

g any body or organisation 

§ must, in a way, suggest 

jga deserter or possibly a 

@ traitor to the cause, and 

#so it would seem un- 
Poomthenuonnes fortunate that the band 
of camera-workers which forms the sub- 
ject of this sketch should not have 
adopted some other title for their or- 
ganisation that would, to some degree, 
express or suggest their laudable am- 
bitions and efforts in their chosen field. 
Though they are secessionists in fact, 
the term is inadequate and even a mis- 
nomer, since they have seceded only be- 
cause their camera-beliefs—if the term 
may be allowed—are broader and more 
advanced ; or shall it simply be said be- 
cause they differ from those of a great 
majority of their brothers of the lens? 


Briefly speaking, they represent a com- 
pany of individuals whose efforts are 
directed toward the development of 
camera work as a medium for artistic in- 
dividual expression. They would dis- 
regard the term “photography” as an 
indefinite term and as lacking in real 
significance as the word “painting.” 
They do not assert that the camera as a 
medium is superior to any other that is 
used in art expression, nor do they offer 
it as a substitute for other and older 
mediums, but they believe, and with good 
reason, that the camera possesses great 
power for individual expression, and that 
it must take its place among the impor- 
tant mediums. 

This idea is not of recent origin, nor 
is its pursuit the fad of a few artistic 
dreamers, but, on the contrary, it repre- 
sents a sane and steady evolution in 
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the artistic use of the camera which has 
been developing for more than a decade. 

Among the earliest enthusiasts in this 
field was Robert Demachy, a Frenchman, 
who to-day stands at the head of his pro- 
fession in his own country. He it was 
who made possible the advance in this 
branch of work by developing the gum 
process of photographic printing. As a 
writer has aptly expressed it, “his ex- 
periments and results have blazed out 
that photographic trail along which so 
many have followed. At first, like 
Indians, single file; to-day, in broad and 
ever-extending ranks.” 

It is as interesting as it is surprising 


to note that among those that have made 
the most marked advance in the work 
the Americans greatly outnumber the 
foreigners. 

As to the work itself, no description 
can be so eloquent, nor words express the 
marvel of its artistic quality, as these 
reproductions themselves, and while they 
are thoroughly representative, it would 
be necessary to give a much larger and 
more varied showing in order adequately 
to impress the uninitiated with the 
almost unbelievable accomplishments of 
the workers in this important and ever- 
enlarging field of art expression. 

Laurence Burnham. 
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CHAPTER V 


pee ERY slowly Carey 
i walked down the room 
ato where a group of 
atwelve or fourteen 
melderly women, arrayed 

ain dark silk dresses and 
eee Wearing lace caps, were 
gathered about their hostess, closely ob- 
servant of the scene being enacted be- 
fore them. Every guest in the ballroom, 
with his or her genealogical tree, was 
accurately known to each of these spec- 
tators, and a running fire of comment 
and criticism kept pace with their various 
actions. A little tremor of interest and 
curiosity passed over the group when 
Carey’s approach was signalled, and 
glances of speculation were rapidly ex- 
changed, heads brought closer together 
and voices discreetly lowered. 

With a man’s innate sensitiveness to 
observation, he made haste to single out 
his hostess and shelter behind her greet- 
ing. Not that he had any affection for 
Mrs. Michael Burke; on the contrary, 
it was a never-failing source of wonder 
to him how kindly, commonplace 





Michael could ever have chosen such a 
mate, for Mrs. Burke was what, in her 
particular set, is known as “very grand,” 
which, literally translated, conveys the 
impression of a vast and unlovable su- 
periority of manner, coupled with defi- 
nite social ambitions. In his feeling of 
vague dislike, Carey shared a common 
opinion, for not even Burke’s own rela- 
tions had ever, in the twenty odd years 
of his married life, arrived at the point 
of feeling at home with Mrs. Michael 
Burke. Her invitations to Fair Hill 
were never refused, for such invitations 
implied a certain social distinction; but 
the uncultured band of relatives never 
outgrew the nervous sense of the host- 
ess’ critical eye; and a sigh of relief 
invariably escaped them when the large 
iron gates, aggressive in their prosper- 
ous coating of white paint, clanged be- 
hind them and they were free to breathe 
their own less rarefied air. 

This same consciousness of cold criti- 
cism fell now upon Carey as he clasped 
her long thin hand, encased in a well-fit- 
ting black kid glove, for her actions and 
bearing could convey to a nicety the pre- 
cise esteem in which a guest was held. As 
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the daughter of a bank manager, she was 
obliged in the present instance to look 
askance at Carey’s antecedents, though 
as the wife of a successful trader, she 
granted him the meed of praise due to 
his self-earned position. In his case cir- 
cumstances balanced each other. He 
had been unfortunately brought up, but 
he had married well. Her fingers closed 
round his with a certain degree of cor- 
diality, and her thin face relaxed into a 
smile. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Carey! I have 
just been talking to Daisy; she danced 
the first dance with my cousin, Surgeon- 
Major Cusacke. He’s stationed at the 
Curragh, you know. Such a _ nice 
fellow! I must introduce you to 
each other.” She spoke in a_ high, 
clipped voice, from which the brogue 
had been carefully eliminated—a voice 
that, in its studied precision, had some- 
thing in common with his wife’s. 

The similarity struck Carey, flashing 
across his mind with a slight, sharp con- 
tempt. Usually, he was not a little 
proud of Daisy’s social advantages, but 
this reflection of them in a woman who 
was antagonistic to him jarred upon his 
senses, still tingling from contact with 
elemental things. Dropping Mrs. 
Burke’s hand, he answered quickly and 
indifferently, “Oh, Cusacke! I met him 
at the Tramore races last year.” 

Mrs. Burke was sensible of the little 
slight, but she prided herself on being a 
hostess and a woman of the world; and, 
whatever her silent criticism of his man- 
ners, she gave no outward expression of 
it. 

“And what about yourself, Mr. 
Carey? Are you going to play cards? 
Or can we persuade you to dance? 
There are plenty of pretty girls here— 
but the men are always wanted.” 

Carey laughed. “Old married men 
like me?” 

She smiled the chilly smile that was 
thought the essence of good taste. “Oh, 
you mustn’t be running yourself down! 
Let me find a partner for you. But, of 
course, you know everybody here!” 

“Indeed I don’t! It makes me feel 
quite old, seeing all these children that 
were in the nursery in my dancing 
days!” 


“What nonsense! There’s nobody 
here you don’t know—unless, perhaps, 
Dan Costello’s daughter. You remem- 
ber the Costellos? Dan was with my 
father in the bank in Enniscorthy before 
he was moved here.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember him. 
excitable little man.” 

“Yes. The greatest fool that ever 
lived. If you made a king of Dan Cos- 
tello, he’d be begging in the streets the 
week after! He hadn’t a grain of 
sense.” 

“Who was it he married ?” 

“Don’t you remember? He ran away 
with a Miss Dysart, of Derryvane. 
"Twas the talk of the County, Wexford 
for a year after. Her father cut her off 
without a penny; and, they say, she used 
to have to turn Dan’s old coats for her- 
self when he was done with them! But 
all the Wexford veonle are aueer!” 

Carey laughed. “And what about the 
girl?” 

“Oh, Isabel! 
haps you saw her, though. 
dancing the first dance.” 

“I saw her, yes!” He was careful to 
answer indifferently. 

“And what did you think of her? 
She’s curious looking, isn’t she?” 

He made no reply. 

“Your wife and your sister-in-law ad- 
mire her greatly. I must introduce you 
to her. I wonder where she’s gone to?” 

“She’s half way down the room, 
standing near the door.” Carey still 
kept his voice studiedly unconcerned, 
for he dreaded Mrs. Michael Burke as 
we dread all powerful influences, the 
workings of which we do not under- 
stand. 

“Oh, is she? We'll go and find her, 
then.” She excused herself to the near- 
est of the matrons, and sailed down the 
room, with Carey following in her wake. 

As they drew near to Isabel Costello, 
she was standing by the wall, the centre 
of a group of men, her head thrown 
slightly backward, so that the light 
from the chandeliers fell full upon 
her rounded chin, her parted lips and 
white, flawless teeth. More than ever 
she suggested the young animal stretch- 
ing itself to the warmth and comfort of 
the sun—to the caresses of life, and this 


A dark, 


Isabel is pretty. Per- 
She was 
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subtle, indescribable impression came 
home to Carey interwoven with her phy- 
sical being—lying like a shadow in the 
blackness of her hair, dancing like a 
will-o’-the-wisp in her hazel eyes. 

At the moment that they paused be- 
side her, she was holding up her pro- 
gramme, the pencil poised in her hand, 
her dancing eyes roving from one man’s 
face to another, in transparent joy at the 
exercise of power. “Well, I can’t give it 
to you all!” she was saying in a clear 
voice unmarred by any foreign accent. 
“I can’t give it to you all—unless I divide 
myself up into little bits! And, even 
then, only the person who got my feet 
would have a good dance!” She laughed, 
once more displaying her strong, white 
teeth. 

“Isabel! Here’s somebody I want to 
introduce to you!” 

She turned at once at Mrs. Burke’s 
voice, the laughter still on her lips. 

“Mr. Carey! Miss Costello! And 
don’t dance too much, Isabel! Your 
aunt will be blaming me if you look 
washed out to-morrow.” 

A flash of amusement shot irresistibly 
from the girl’s radiant eyes to Carey’s, 
and involuntarily he responded to it as 
he acknowledged the introduction; but 
the opening bars of the next waltz came 
swinging down the room as he bent his 
head, and before he could speak, the lit- 
tle group of men became clamorous 
again. 

“Well, Miss Costello, and who is to 
have the dance?” 

“T asked first, you know!” 

“Indeed you didn’t, Jack! ’Twas I! 
Wasn’t it, Miss Costello?” 

“Well, I asked last. And the last shall 
be first, you know!” Owen Power 
pushed his way to the front with a con- 
fident smile. 

Again Isabel looked from one face to 
the other. “I tell you what I’ll do!” she 
said suddenly. “I'll give the dance to 
Mr. Carey—and then none of you can 
be jealous!” Like a flash she wheeled 
round upon Stephen. 

The demand in her glance was so 
strong, the whole onslaught so sudden, 
that no thought of resistance suggested 
itself to him. Without a word, he 
stepped forward and put his arm round 


her waist, swinging her out into the cir- 
cle of dancers that was rapidly filling 
the room. 

It was five years or more since he had 
danced, but few Irishmen are awkward 
in an art that comes to them more or less 
naturally. He guided her carefully 
down the room, testing his powers, ex- 
ercising his memory, anxious not to do 
himself discredit; then, as he gained 
the farther end and passed the group of 
matrons, the spirit of the moment sud- 
denly entered into him as the music 
quickened and he felt the strong, supple 
body about which his arm was clasped 
brace itself in response. A thrill passed 
through him, dispersing a long apathy; 
his position and his responsibilities were 
momentarily submerged in the sense of 
sound and motion; his arm instinctively 
tightened, drawing the girl closer, and 
with one impulse they spun out into the 
centre of the room. 

For several minutes they danced in 
silence; then at last they paused by the 
door where they had first met. They 
looked at each other, and she gave a 
breathless little laugh. 

“How well you dance!” 

“IT don’t! *Twas you made me.” 

She coloured with pleasure. “Do I 
dance well, then?” 

“Well? You dance wonderfully.” 

“T learned at the Convent in Pafis 
from a French teacher. We weren’t 
supposed to learn waltzes, but she taught 
me. There’s nothing so heavenly as 
dancing, is there?” 

Carey looked at her, engrossed in 
some thought of his own. 

Her face changed and darkened. “But 
perhaps you didn’t enjoy it?” she added, 
swift as lightning in her change of tone. 

“Didn’t I?” His eyes were still upon 
hers. 

The blood rose quickly to her face, 
chasing away the shadows. “Then per- 
haps it’s only that you’re trying to be 
nice to me, because it’s my first dance?” 

The tone of the voice, the utterance of 
the words, were charged with uncon- 
scious coquetry. The sense of exhilaration 
swept over Carey afresh, as though her 
light fingers had lifted the dry record of 
his days, and her light breath had blown 
the dust from the pages. 
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“Could I be nice—even if I tried?” 
His tongue, unused to the tossing of 
words, brought out the question awk- 
wardly—stupidly, it seemed to him; and 
he looked to see her lip curl. 

But so fine is the net by which Fate 
snares, she liked the embarrassment in 
his voice; she liked his evident unfitness 
for the game of give and take. It was 
exciting to put it to the test—to step 
forward, sounding his interest—to re- 
treat, daunted by the mystery that 
shrouds the unknown personality. Her 
feminine intuition recognised the essen- 
tial—the man—in Carey, and her femi- 
nine instinct rose to meet it. Premature 
instinct, perhaps, in a girl of twenty! 
But mentally, as well as physically, the 
admixture of southern blood was 
marked by early development. As her 
body was built upon gracious lines, so 
her mind had already flowered, where 
others lay folded in the bud. 

“You are nice—even without trying.” 
She felt her pulses throb at her own 
daring, and the sensation was delight. 

Carey took a step forward. “You'll 
have to justify that!” he said quickly. 
“You'll have to give me another dance.” 

Without a word she handed him her 
programme; and as they bent over the 
little card, their heads close together, 
their shoulders all but touching, she was 
conscious that her heart was beating 
faster than it had beaten all the evening, 
exciting though the evening had been. 

“Which would you like?” 

“This!” He drew a line through a 
dance in the middle of the programme. 
“And now, where will we go to?” 

As he handed her back the card some 
crashing chords came sweeping down the 
room, indicating the end of the second 
waltz, and in response, half a dozen 
couples stopped at the door and hurried 
out into the hall. The first to halt were 
his sister-in-law, Mary, and young 
Power, and as they passed Mary’s keen 
eyes swept over his face and Isabel’s. 

“Daisy waited ten minutes for you!” 
she remarked as she went by. 

Isabel looked after her in surprise. 
“Mary Norris didn’t seem to know me!” 

“Oh, you'll get used to that! It’s a 
habit of Mary’s to kiss people one day 
and cut them the next!” 


Isabel’s surprise was turned upon him. 
His tone, his expression, his bearing had 
all changed as if by magic. He had 
drawn back into a shell of reserve, as 
though in the moment-of expansion some 
antagonistic influence had blown across 
his mind. 

“Let us get out of this crowd,” he 
added in the same curt voice. 

In the hall and on the stairs some 
chattering girls and their attendant 
youths had already found seats, but the 
hall door was open, offering a tempting 
view of dark trees and deserted path- 
ways. Carey paused and looked toward 
it. 

“TI suppose you'd be afraid to go out?” 

Isabel’s momentary depression flared 
to excitement. 

“Afraid? What would I be afraid 
of ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Wet feet, I sup- 
pose. All girls’ shoes are paper.” 

She withdrew her fingers from his 
arm and, with her head held high, led 
the way across the hall and out on to the 
gravelled pathway. 

A little titter of laughter came from 
the stairs; she heard it and stopped. 

“Were those people laughing at me?” 

“No. Why?” 

“No reason. Only I could kill any 
one who laughed at me!” 

Carey looked at her through the dark- 
ness—her graceful figure bent slightly 
toward him, her muslin skirt held high 
above her white satin slippers. “Do you 
always have such fiery sentiments?” he 
was drawn to ask. 

“Oh, I feel things, yes!” 

“Then I’m afraid you’re going to dis- 
like me, Miss Costello!” 

There was no mistaking that his rea- 
son and his will forced him to snatch 
this opportunity, while his inclination 
stretched out detaining hands; and when 
such a conflict is waged in a man’s mind, 
his expression is apt to be unnecessarily 
cold, his tone unnecessarily harsh. 

At his words Isabel’s head went up 
with the action of a young deer scenting 
danger. “Hate you? Why?” 

“Let us walk on and I'll try to tell 
you!” 

In silence they turned and passed 
down the avenue, she brimming with un- 
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easy curiosity, he girding himself to the 
attack. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

He took out a cigarette and lighted it 
with the care of a man whose thoughts 
are upon other matters; then he threw 
the lighted match away between the 
trees, where it flared for a moment in the 
damp undergrowth and went out with a 
little splutter. 

“Miss Costello, I had a letter the other 
day from my brother Frank.” 

She stopped. “From Frank?” 

“Yes. He wrote—and told me.” 

“Told you—?” Her voice faltered. 

“Yes. Told me that you and he are 
engaged.” 

“Oh,” she cried naively, “and he 
never said a word to me about having 
written! I suppose he was afraid you’d 
be angry. Were you angry?” Her voice 
changed and dropped. 

Carey tightened the buckles of his ar- 
mour. “I was!” he said. “Very an- 

y.” 

“And why?” Challenge and defiance 
leaped at him suddenly. He could feel 
her nerves quiver to her thought. 

“Why? Oh, because a sensible man 
can't help being angry when he sees an 
act of folly; and this is folly, you know 
—utter folly.” 

Isabel’s muslin dress slipped from her 
fingers and trailed upon the ground. 
“Why ?” 

“Oh, because Frank has no money, no 
influence—nothing in the world that 
could justify his marrying.” 

She looked down. “I suppose it 
wouldn’t be so bad if the girl he wanted 
to marry had money?” she asked in a 
very low voice. 

Manlike, he walked headlong into the 
trap. “It certainly would make things 
more practicable.” 

In a flash she was round upon him 
again, pride and anger aflame, her sense 
of wounded dignity blazing in her eyes. 
“Oh, I see! I see! I’m not good 
enough for your brother!” 

Involuntarily he put out his hand. “I 
never said that!” 

She gave a sharp little laugh. “Didn’t 
you? It sounded very like it. I’m not 
good enough—not rich enough for him! 


He must wait till he can make a better 
match!” With a little gasp of self-pity, 
her voice broke. 

“But, my dear child——” 

“I’m not a child! I’m twenty—and 
old enough to manage my own affairs. 
And I can tell you one thing!—I can tell 
you one thing, and that is that I’d rather 
die now than break off my engagement! 
I’d rather die than break it off—even if I 
didn’t care a pin for Frank!” 

Carey looked at her passionate face, in 


which the eyes gleamed black and’ 


bright; and again he was stirred, as 
though a current of electricity had 
coursed along the rut of his common- 
place life. 

“Very well!” he said. “Then I sup- 
pose we declare war? I have a will of 
my own, too, you know!” 

She met his eyes, half curious, half 
amused. “Yes,” she said with defiant 
seriousness, “we do. We declare war!” 

He bent his head in acceptance of the 
defiance; and without another word 
turned on his heel and began to walk 
slowly back toward the house, leaving 
her to follow as she pleased. 

There was no chivalry in the action; 
it was a case of the elemental man fol- 
lowing his instinct. But all human 
drama is built upon the primitive, and 
the fewer the stage accessories, the 
sooner the arrival of the psychological 
moment. 


CHAPTER VI 


The noonday sun was streaming into 
Isabel Costello’s bedroom when she 
woke to the world on the day following 
the dance. Under ordinary conditions 
one can comfortably lie abed in Water- 
ford until ten o'clock, and when a 
crushed muslin dress, a broken fan and 
satin slippers with soles worn shiny from 
dancing testify to a night of wild 
activity, there is no limit to the thraldom 
of sleep. 

She woke slowly, drawing in with 
each half-conscious breath the confused, 
agreeable sense of something vaguely ex- 
hilarating in the immediate past. Her 
first action was to raise her arms above 
her head and lazily stretch herself; her 
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next, to sit up, shake back the great 
plait of black hair that had fallen over 
her shoulder and look round the little 
room that still held the unfamiliarity of 
new surroundings. The curtains of the 
one window had been pulled back, and 
the spring breeze blew in, carrying with 
it the scent of wallflowers from the 
small front garden. There is magic in 
the scent of wallflowers—such magic 
as lies in spices and cedarwood—to call 
up pictures from the treasure-house of 
imagination ; and Isabel closed her eyes 
to the ugly Victorian furniture that ham- 
pered the little room—to the grey wall- 
paper that even the sun could not fade 
into brightness, and in a moment she 
was skimming down the ballroom at 
Fair Hill, tingling again with the joy of 
movement and the intoxication of suc- 
cess. For this was her inheritance, her 
birthright—this power to vibrate like a 
fine instrument to every passing touch; 
it was patent in the flash of her smile, 
in the sudden frown, in the threat and 
the caress that ousted each other con- 
tinuously in the depths of her eyes. She 
was Irish, but Irish with the blood of 
Spain reliving in her veins from a for- 
gotten generation. And of such a com- 
pound, what results? Throw oil upon 
water and you induce pasivity; cast it 
upon fire, and the flames laugh back into 
your face! She was a Celt in imagina- 
tiveness, in fatalism, in pride; but in her 
recklessness, in her vitality there was the 
beat of warmer blood—the call of 
a race fiercer, more tempestuous than 
nature ever placed upon _ northern 
shores. 

Still drinking in the soft, moist air 
filled with the subtle scent, she dropped 
back again upon the pillows, lost in 
retrospect; then slowly and reluctantly 
her eyelids lifted, as her quick ear caught 
a step on the corridor outside. 

A moment later the handle of her 
door was turned and her aunt, Miss Cos- 
tello, walked into the room, carrying a 
tray with some thick pieces of bread and 
butter, a brown glazed teapot, a milk 
jug, and a cup and saucer. She was a 
thin, dried-up little woman of fifty-five 
with a brown and prematurely wrinkled 
skin, sharp black eyes and wispy black 
hair. In her case, the alien blood had 
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run to asceticism and a nervous, unprac- 
tical activity that had worn her out be- 
fore middle age. She came up to her 
niece’s bed now with a haste that sug- 
gested a multitude of affairs claiming 
her attention, and set down the tray so 
quickly that everything rattled. 

“Well, Isabel! Good-morrow! What 
hour was it at all when you got in?” 

Isabel put up her mouth very gra- 
ciously for her aunt’s kiss. When-her 
nature was submerged in pleasant or 
exciting recollection, she overflowed 
with affection toward the world at 
large. 

“*Twas five o’clock, Aunt Teresa.” 

“Five! What on earth were you do- 
ing till five? It must have been broad 
day !” 

“?Twas, nearly!” Isabel laughed at 
the remembered pleasure. 

“Did you enjoy yourself?” 

“Enjoy myself! I never in all my life 
enjoyed myself so much.” 

“And did you keep the car the whole 
time? I wonder what sort of a bill 
Loughlan will make out!” 

“The car? Oh, the car was there at 
two, but they wouldn’t hear of my going 
away. I came back with the Powers.” 

Miss Costello looked impressed; and, 
drawing herself up, smogthed the frill 
of the black alpaca apron she always 
wore. 

“Oh, indeed! The Powers! 
very nice for you.” 

“Twas, in a way.” 

“Indeed it was! The Powers are 
very well off, and Mrs. Power is very 
good position. She was a daughter of 
Mr. Knox-Nash, of Gallybanagher.” 

“So she told me while we were driv- 
ing back! But, Aunt Teresa a 

“What ?” 

“Do you know who I met last night?” 

“No. Who?” 

“Frank’s brother !” 

“What! Stephen Carey! You don’t 
,say so! Why, I thought he never went 
to parties.” 

Isabel’s thick black eyelashes drooped 
over her eyes. ‘Why shouldn’t he go to 
parties ?” 

“Oh, because he’s married and settled 
down.” 

“But he’s not old.” 


That was 
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“He’s thirty-eight. Did he dance last 
night ?” 

“Of course he did! Why wouldn’t he 
dance when he’s able to?” Her eyes 
flashed up to her aunt’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Only a man with 
a wife and three children has generally 
something better to do than to be losing 
his night’s sleep. Oh, but I forgot! 
There’s a letter for you from Paris.” 
She began to search hastily in her apron 
pocket. “Ah, here tis! I knew I put 
it in!” 

Isabel took the thin foreign envelope, 
and laid it unopened on the tray. 

Miss Costello’s bright eyes caught the 
movement. “Why won’t you read it?” 
she asked. 

“There’s time enough!” 

“Oh, is that the way? In my young 
days a girl didn’t take a man’s letters as 
coolly as that. But perhaps I ought to 

o!” 

Isabel flashed round upon her angrily. 
“As if I ever thought of such a thing! 
I know what’s in the letter, that’s all. 
And when you know what’s in a letter, 
you’re not very excited to open it—at 
least I’m not!” 

Her aunt’s face looked disturbed. 
“Isabel, you don’t tell me you’re getting 
tired of him?” 

“T didn’t tell you so.” 

“Well, I only hope your head wasn’t 
turned last night!” 

“What on earth would turn my 
head ?” 

At her niece’s darkening brow Miss 
Costello was thrown into nervous con- 
fusion. “My dear child, nothing! Only 
I suppose you danced with all the young 
men—with—with Owen Power and the 
rest of them.” 

Isabel laughed, her good humour re- 
stored by the absurdity of her aunt’s 
idea. “Oh, no, Aunt Teresa! Mr. 
Power didn’t turn,my head. I don’t 
like beauty men. And, look! To please 
you, I’ll open Frank’s letter!” With an 
incredibly swift turn of the fingers, she 
tore the letter open and, before Miss 
Costello could remonstrate, began to 
read it aloud. 

“Listen, Aunt Teresa! ‘Dearest Isa- 
BEL—thanks for your nice letter. I am 
still very lonesome, as you can under- 


stand, and I think of you every minute 
and wish all our walks and talks could 
come over again. You are in my mind 
always. Do you often think of me? 

“*T have written to my brother Ste- 
phen, telling him about you, but I’m 
afraid he is not very well satisfied, as I 
have not heard from him yet. Let me 
know if you meet any of the family. It 
worries me a bit not to know what they 
think; but Stephen is a queer chap, all 
for getting on in life, and not giving way 
to sentiment 

Isabel stopped suddenly in her read- 
ing. 

“Ts that all? I hope there’ll be no un- 
pleasantness with the Careys.” 

“Oh, that’s all! It goes on for ages 
in the same sort of way. Aunt Teresa?” 

“What?” 

“What has Daisy Norris grown up 
like ?” 

“Daisy Norris! Oh, she’s pretty— 
and, of course, she’s rich.” 

“Rich!” Isabel tossed her head. “As 
if that mattered!” 

“Tt mattered a good deal to Stephen 
Carey.” 

“Why - 

“Oh, because he had a hard enough 
life of it in the beginning! Many a time 
his brothers would have been in the 
workhouse only for the way he slaved. 
Your poor father knew it through the 
bank.” 

“And he married Daisy Norris for 
her money?” 

Miss Costello looked shocked. No 
Irishwoman likes her insinuations put 
into blunt speech. “I wouldn’t say that 
to anybody, Isabel, if I were you! 
There’s no doubt, of course, that Daisy’s 
money wasn’t in his way; but, all the 
same, ’tis an ugly thing to be saying 
about any man, that he married for 
money.” 

“Well, was he in love with her?” 

“Oh, how do I know? I suppose he 
was. "Tis hard to say those things.” 

“And was she satisfied ?” 

“How satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied with that sort of a bargain? 
I know I wouldn’t be.” 

Miss Costello looked at her niece with 
that half-pathetic perplexity that the old 
so often bring to bear upon their study 
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of the young. In the long tale of years 
that had made up her own life, she could 
find no key to the nature that locked at 
her from Isabel’s restless eyes. 

“I can’t make you out, Isabel!” she 
said at length. 

Isabel turned on her side and the plait 
of black hair fell again over her shoul- 
der. “What I mean, Aunt Teresa, is 
that if I was rich and was going to marry 
a man like Mr. Carey, I’d take very good 
care that he didn’t marry me for my 
money alone.” 

Miss Costello smiled 
“Would you indeed? 
you manage it?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell how, but I would!” 
Her eyes turned to the window, and 
then flashed back again. “What a fool 
she must have been!” she added sud- 
denly; then, seeing her aunt’s shocked 
face, she put up her hand in a pretty 
gesture of deprecation. 

“Auntie! Auntie! Don’t look so 
shocked! It’s only that I like fighting 
for things, and I can’t imagine other 
people not liking it, too.” 

A look akin to horror tightened Miss 
Costello’s thin lips. “Don’t, Isabel, 
dear! ’Tisn’t right to be saying things 
like that. Girls in Waterford don’t talk 
like that.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be thought nice. 
You’d get the name of being odd.” 

“But why?” 

The repetition stung Miss Costello to 
annoyance. “Ah, don’t be silly, child! 
You know very well that a girl must do 
what other people do—’specially if she 
has no money. Saying queer things is 
nearly as bad as doing them. If you 
want to make nice friends, and be taken 
up by people richer and in better society 
than yourself, you'll have to be particu- 
lar.” 

“T don’t care whether people take me 
up or not. I’m poor, I know; but I’m 
not a beggar to be patronised.” 

“Ah, there you are again! 
away with every word I say! I never 
said you were a beggar. I don’t know 
where you get such ugly words.” 

“Well, they’re true words, 
they ?” 

“Maybe! 


uncertainly. 
And how would 


Running 


aren’t 


But it won’t always be 


enough for you that things are true. I 
tell you people here have a certain notion 
of what other people ought to be, and if 
you differ from that they just leave you 
where you are.” 

Isabel considered this statement. This, 
then, was what she had returned to from 
the long probation of school life, first in 
Dublin and later in Paris! This weigh- 
ing of words! This bondage in a free 
world! Her restless spirit rose wp, 
swiftly antagonistic and rebellious. 

“Aunt Teresa, I'll never do it!” she 
exclaimed. “I’ll never—never do it! I 
can’t cut out my life on a sort of pattern. 
It must be what I want it to be, or noth- 
ing at all. Oh, I wish I had died last 
night! The world is horrid the day after 
things!” She put her hands over her 
face in an impulse of despair as sudden 
and real as her excitement had been. 

Miss Costello looked frightened and 
flurried. + Life had presented a new and 
unwelcome problem in this grown-up 
niece, and she shrank constitutionally 
from responsibility. 

“Tsabel, dear! Isabel, dear, don’t! 
she said helplessly. “That’s not the way 
to be looking at things at all. Say a 
prayer to Saint Philomena to help you to 
be sensible! Be a good child, now, and 
say a little prayer!” 

Isabel dropped her hands, showing a 
flushed and defiant face. “I’m not a 
child, Aunt Teresa! And I’ve given up 
Saint Philomena; she never does any- 
thing for me now.” She almost trembled 
at her own temerity, as she made the 
statement, for veneration of the saints 
and firm belief in their friendly interces- 
sion is the very breath of life in such 
places as convent schools ; and, moreover, 
she knew that she was treading sacri- 
legiously upon Miss Costello’s most 
sacred ground. But rebellion was alive 
within her. “I don’t think it’s much 
good praying against things like that,” 
she added. “How could the saints have 
time to bother whether I’m sensible or 
not ?” 

“Tsabel, I’m shocked at you! If your 
poor father could only hear you! A man 
that said his rosary every night of his 
life!” 

The demon of insubordination stirred 
in Isabel, prompting retaliation. “If he 
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hadn’t said so many prayers,” she said 
irreverently, “perhaps he might have got 
promotion in the bank—and left me bet- 
ter off.” 

For one moment Miss Costello looked 
down on her in speechless anger; then, 
by an agitated exercise of the control her 
religion taught her, she turned and 
walked out of the room. 

As the door closed, Isabel’s bravado 
evaporated. “Aunt Teresa!” she called 
suddenly. “Aunt Teresa, come back! 
I’m sorry!” 

But in keeping her indignation within 
bounds, Miss Costello felt she had done 
enough. At the sound of her name in 
Isabel’s quick, emotional voice, she 
paused on the corridor, murmured a 
prayer for her niece’s spiritual guidance, 
and silently passed down the narrow 
stairs. 


CHAPTER VII 


Last mass, celebrated at twelve o'clock, 
is the important event of Sunday in 
an Irish Catholic town. Almost med- 
izval in its pomp and pride, it presents 
a curious contrast to the drab-hued life 
outside the church; for within the pre- 
cincts there is colour for a dozen pictures, 
were there artists to paint them. Splen- 
did vestments, cloth-of-gold, wax lights 
and the glory of flowers are blent to- 
gether in an atmosphere clouded with 
incense, while over the heads of the con- 
gregation, making the impression aud- 
ible, the organ whispers or thunders the 
majesty of the Eternal. 

It was Isabel Costello’s fourth Sunday 
in Waterford, and in the bench nearest 
the altar she sat beside Miss Costello, 
who might have posed for the spirit of 
religious fervour as she knelt, rigid in 
her plain black dress, armed with long 
brown rosary beads and a ponderous 
prayer-book. 

It would mislead from the outset to 
say that Isabel was religious, yet it would 
be overstating the case to say that she 
was devoid of the religious sense. Every 
tenet of the Roman Catholic Church she 
accepted with unquestioning belief, be- 
cause to her imagination those tenets 
were fixed as the stars in heaven; but in 


her composition there was nothing of the 
ascetic. Pray she could—and frequently 
did—with a passionate fervour of sup- 
plication, but she preferred the priedieu 
of an oratory to the bare floor of her 
own room, and her moments of devotion 
were usually inspired from- without 
rather than from within. 

She sat now in the clouded atmosphere 
and her thoughts, freed by the music of 
the organ, flowed out upon the stream of 
her fancy. Her prayer-book lay open 
before her, but her eyes were not follow- 
ing the prayers.; she sat as she lad sat a 
hundred times in the convent chapel, 
weaving the dream that all youth weaves, 
but with this difference, that in the con- 
vent chapel the dreams had been tinged 
with the pearl and gold of dawning 
things and now the light of a waking 
world was touching them to rose and 
purple. There was life to be lived now! 
She no longer stood expectant in a realm 
of ideals! Vaguely moved by these 
imaginings, she stood up and knelt down, 
mechanically noting the chanting of the 
priests, the silences of the choir and the 
fresh bursts of music from the organ, 
while her mind travelled back over the 
ground she had covered from this mass 
in the Waterford cathedral to the day in 
Paris when love had confronted her in 
the guise of the first man she had known. 
For it was love—the image, the abstrac- 
tion—that had broken down her defences 
on the evening that she had stood by the 
window of the hotel salon with Frank 
Carey, and looked down into the narrow 
street, where the asphalt shone like ice in 
the white light of the electric lamps, and 
the stumbling of the cab-horses and the 
cracking of whips rose, mingling with 
excited street cries. There had been a 
sense of fate in the air that evening. She 
remembered looking across at the oppo- 
site houses and thinking how like they 
were to painted houses upon the stage 
with their flat fronts and shuttered win- 
dows ; then that first recollection was rent 
by the newer, stronger memory of 
Frank’s arm thrust suddenly about her 
waist and Frank’s unexpected kiss upon 
her cheek. Rough, untempered love- 
making it had been to the mind of the 
experienced, but to the girl released a 
week before from a convent school it had 

















go 


seemed the knowledge of life; and Frank 
Carey, the freckled, sandy-haired boy, 
had taken on the glamour of romance in 
that moment of daring. 

Reflected in the mirror of her thoughts, 
he had appeared before her, the knight 
storming the castle of his lady love. And 
now? The organ spoke low, dropping to 
the note of question, and her cheeks red- 
dened as though human lips had pro- 
pounded a riddle. Now? She looked at 
the figures of the three priests officiating 
at the mass that was drawing to its close, 
and suddenly the vision of the avenue at 
Fair Hill rose up before her mind—the 
avenue with the chestnut buds silhouetted 
against the night sky and the first stars 
dappling the darkness. 

The blessing was given, and the con- 
gregation stood up for the last gospel. 
Isabel rose with the rest and knelt again 
for the final prayers; then at last, the 
service ended, the three priests disap- 
peared into the mysterious regions be- 
hind the altar, the organist struck the 
first chord of the solemn march and the 
stream of people began to pour into the 
aisle. 

It was some time before Miss Costello 


had finished her private devotions, and 
the church was fast emptying when she 


and Isabel rose to depart. They were 
almost the last to emerge from the church 
and step out upon the flagged space 
guarded by railings that shuts the cathe- 
dral from the street and makes a tempt- 
ing loitering place for those whose duty 
lies behind them. Isabel’s first impres- 
sion as she came out into the light was of 
a crowd broken up into little knots of two 
and three and of a number of voices ex- 
changing conflicting greetings; and her 
next, the consciousness of Miss Cos- 
tello pulling at her sleeve with nervous 
anxiety. 

“Isabel! Isabel! Don’t you see Mrs. 
Power saluting you ?” 

Isabel turned sharply. 
Aunt Teresa! Where?” 

“Over there by the steps. Look now! 
She’s smiling at you.” 

Isabel turned, half reluctantly in the 
direction indicated, and then the blood 
rose hotly to her face, for Mrs. Power 
was the centre of a party formed by Mary 
Norris and Daisy and Stephen Carey. 


“No, I don’t, 
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“Go on, Isabel!” urged Miss Costello. 
“She wants to speak to you. You ought 
to thank her for driving you home that 
night ; ’twould be only polite.” 

Isabel didn’t seem to hear her aunt’s 
persuasion, and it is doubtful whether 
the pleadings would have met with any 
response but that at the moment of their 
utterance Mrs. Power made a forward 
movement, and settled the question her- 
self. 

“Ah, my dear child, how are you? I 
haven’t seen you since the dance!” she 
said, pushing a way through the inter- 
vening people, and extending a friendly 
hand. “What have you been doing these 
weeks past? And here’s your aunt, too! 
How are you, Miss Costello? You ought 
to have been at Fair Hill that night; you 
really ought. There were no two opin- 
ions about it, your niece was the belle. 
She could have filled her programme 
twice over; even my own husband lost 
his heart. I can tell you I was quite jeal- 
ous.” She gave a pleasant laugh, draw- 
ing the girl into her favour with a moth- 
erly tone and glance. 

Meanwhile a moment of indecision had 
fallen on the little group she had de- 
serted. With many misgivings Daisy 
was asking herself whether she should 
or should not make advances toward 
the possible disturber of her husband’s 
projects? And as she hesitated between 
uncertainty as to Carey’s views and the 
instinctive desire to stand in with Mrs. 
Power in all social matters, she experi- 
enced a wave of relief as she saw Stephen 
himself decide the point by stepping for- 
ward and greeting Isabel. 

“How are you, Miss Costello?” 

Isabel started at the sound of her 
name; and turning, gave her hand in a 
silence born of sudden and uncontrollable 
shyness. 

“How are you?” he said again, a little 
awkwardly. “We haven’t seen you since 
the night of the dance. Let me introduce 
my wife! I think you know my sister- 
in-law !” 

For a swift second Daisy looked at 
Isabel, Isabel at Daisy, appraising each 
other’s value in an instant, as women 
do; then Daisy held out her hand. 

“How are you?” she said. “We used 
to know each other long ago. I remem- 
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ber you as well as anything at a children’s 
party at the Burkes’ when I was ten; and 
you cried because I fell over you in 
*Blindman’s Buff.’ ” 

“Oh, yes! I remember too.” Isabel 
laughed. “I was only five, but I remem- 
ber as well as anything that you and your 
sister had blue dresses and fair plaits tied 
with blue. I envied you fearfully.” 

Daisy echoed the laugh, and Mary 
Norris strolled slowly forward. “How 
are you?” she said, using the inevitable 
greeting. “How did you enjoy the dance? 
You seemed to be having a grand time, 
as far as I could see.” 

“The dance? Oh, ’twas splendid! I 
loved it!” Isabel looked straight in front 
of her, conscious that Carey’s eyes were 
watching her with half unwilling interest. 

“And who did you like best?” Try as 
she might, Mary could not hide the half 
malicious lifting of the corner of her 
mouth. 

Isabel turned. “Oh, old Mr. Burke, 
of course!” she said with native readi- 
ness. 

Carey laughed. “Good! Take my 
advice, Miss Costello, don’t let them draw 
you!” 

Mary’s smile deepened as she saw Isa- 
bel colour at the unexpected praise; and 
Isabel, conscious both of the smile and 
of her own blush, glanced round con- 
fusedly. “We—we ought to be going,” 
she said. “Where’s Aunt Teresa?” 

“Here! Here, my dear, gossiping 
with me! You're right to remind us how 
idle we are. Daisy, I'll run in with you 
to Lady Lane.” Mrs. Power wheeled 
round upon them with her large, placid 
personality and homely smile. 

Daisy made a hasty little gesture of 
pleasure and gratification. “Oh, do! 
Do, Mrs. Power!” Then, as she saw 
Mrs. Power look promptingly toward 
Isabel and Miss Costello, she added, in a 
less enthusiastic voice, “And you, Miss 
Costello! Won’t you come in for a 
minute too?” 

Miss Costello looked confused. “It’s— 
it’s very kind of you, Mrs. Carey, I’m 
sure! Very kind of you!” 

“—Only we must go straight home,” 
Isabel put in promptly. Swift .in the 
gaining of an impression as in the 
prompting of an instinct, she had heard 


the hesitancy and felt the doubt in 
Daisy’s mind. 

Miss Costello looked nervous, and 
Daisy slightly offended “—Oh, of course 
if you are busy—” she said. 

“We are. We promised to be back. 
Didn’t we, Aunt Teresa?” 

At her niece’s glance, poor Miss 
Costello wavered hopelessly. “We are. 
We did,” she said. “It’s very kind of 
you, but e 

“Good-bye! You see we must go. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Power! Good-bye!” In 
turn Isabel shook hands with Daisy, 
Mary, Mrs. Power and, last of all, with 
Carey. For the one fleeting second that 
her hand rested in his, she glanced up at 
him—a quick, bright look difficult to 
read; then, leaving her aunt to follow, 
she turned and walked out into the street. 

As Miss Costello beat a hurried re- 
treat, Daisy, whose eyes were upon Isa- 
bel’s straight, lithe figure, spoke her 
thoughts. “She’s queer, isn’t she?” she 
said in a slow, meditative way. 

“Queer?” Mary cried. “I think she’s 
the coolest person I ever met in my life. 
I can tell you I wouldn’t like to be in the 
aunt’s shoes.” 

Mrs. Power put her hand on Mary’s 
arm. “Ah, now, Mary, make excuses! 
What is she but a child!” 

“A very wide-awake child, Mrs. 
Power !” 

“Ah, no, Mary! I don’t think so.” 

“Don’t you? Wait and see!” Mary 
turned, and began to make her own way 
through the crowd of loiterers. 

“And you, Stephen? What do you 
think of her? I like a man’s opinion on 
my own sex.” 

Carey turned, roused from a brown 
study. “I?” he said. “Oh, I don’t pre- 
tend to understand women, Mrs. Power.” 





CHAPTER VIII 


Meanwhile, Isabel and her aunt were 
making their way up the hill that led to 
New Town, where Miss Costello’s small 
house stood behind its patch of garden. 
For several minutes after they had 
parted with the Careys neither of them 
spoke; but at last, as their goal drew 
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within sight, Isabel felt her sentiments 
no longer to be controlled. 

“Aunt Teresa,” she said suddenly, “I 
don’t know—I really don’t know how 
you can go on like that.” 

Miss Costello half paused in her hur- 
ried walk. “Like what?” she demanded. 

“Oh, not having a bit of pride! Not 
seeing when people don’t want you!” 

“Don’t want me? But the Careys 
wanted us—Daisy Carey herself asked 
us.” 

Isabel tossed her head contemptuously. 
“Yes. Asked us because Mrs. Power 
was nice to us—and Mrs. Power is good 
position. Do you think she’d have done it 
except for that? Indeed she wouldn’t!” 

Poor Miss Costello was crushed, never- 
theless she made a fight for her own atti- 
tude. “Well, I think you ought to have 
gone in all the same. You'll have to be 
friendly sooner or later, if you’re to be 
one of the family.” 

“T may never be one of the family!” 

“Tsabel !” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t mean that.” 

Miss Costello heaved a sigh of relief 
for even this small mercy. “Of course 
not!” she said, to reassure herself. “Of 
course not. Not when you can count on 
Frank. I’m sure the poor fellow is de- 
voted enough!” 

Once more Isabel’s chin was contemp- 
tuously raised. “Would you like to be 
going to marry a ‘poor fellow’ ?” 

“You're very absurd, child! You know 
I didn’t mean it like that. I’m sure 
Frank is very talented.” 

“Talented, indeed! I'll tell you what 
Frank is. He’s just a shadow of his 
brother. Only for his brother, he 
wouldn’t be there at all. I found that 
out since I came home.” 

“The shadow of his brother? Indeed 
I don’t agree with you. I think Frank 
Carey has plenty of cleverness of his 
own; and I’d much prefer him myself to 
Stephen. He’s a great deal pleasanter in 
his manner.” 

“Weak people are nice to everybody, 
because they haven’t courage to be any- 
thing else!” 

Isabel made this pronouncement as 
they were passing through the garden 
gate, and, having made it, she stepped 
aside into the small grass plot, to gather 


a handful of violets, while Miss Costello 
hurried into the house, where the one 
servant of the establishment was await- 
ing her superintendence in the cooking of 
the early dinner. 

The flowers gathered, Isabel made her 
own way indoors, passing up the narrow 
stairs to her cramped bedroom. Her 
first action on entering the room, was to 
cross to the dressing table, peer closely 
into the mirror at her own reflection and, 
taking off her hat, to toss it carelessly on 
the bed. 

She could not have explained her 
mood, but she felt restless and half 
angry. Nothing definite had happened 
to displease her, but it was precisely this 
negative condition of circumstances that 
left her disturbed. She would have 
everything fire or sun—battle or ecstasy; 
the calm, the uneventful she banished 
from her toleration with an unsparing 
definiteness. 

Having thrown her hat aside, she lin- 
gered for a while by the dressing table, 
her fingers'drumming on the white cloth 
that covered the mahogany surface, her 
eyes dark and brooding; then, forced to 
action by some prompting thought, she 
slowly opened one of the table drawers 
and drew forth a blotter filled with odd 
sheets of note paper and envelopes of 
varying sizes, and unearthing a pen and a 
pot of ink from some dark recess, placed 
the whole collection upon the table. 

Her next move was to pull forward a 
chair and seat herself upon the edge of it, 
and this action was typical of her mood; 
the fact that she did not approach her 
task squarely showed that it was unwel- 
come, for to the things that were con- 
genial she went straight as a bird in its 
flight, heart and soul, mind and body— 
one undivided impulse. 

With her neck uncomfortably twisted 
and her elbow resting on the table, she 
dipped the pen into the ink, made a blot 
on the white cloth and, drawing forward 
a sheet of paper, wrote the words, ““Dear- 
est Frank.” 

For a long time she remained looking 
at this accomplished work and striving 
to connect it with herself. She looked at 
the words and wondered—looked at them 
again and wondered again. Why had 
the writing of a letter become a thing so 
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irksome? She recalled her first note to 
Frank—how the blood had flooded her 
cheeks at the mere fact of putting a 
man’s name upon paper—how every shy 
and halting expression had meant a sepa- 
rate sensation. Why had all this 
changed? Why had the excitement, the 
glamour fallen from the whole idea, as 
colours might fade from a picture? A 
wave of impatience trembled across her 
mind. She felt angry—she felt cruel. 
Suddenly seizing the paper, she tore the 
letter in two, as though by the act she 
could inflict some vatiiohennal upon the un- 
conscious author of her disaffection ; then 
with equal suddenness she lifted her head 
in a listening attitude, for her quick 
ears had caught the sound of footsteps 
on the little gravel path, footsteps that 
were followed almost immediately by a 
knock on the hall door. 

Visitors were few and far between at 

the little house at New Town, and invol- 
untarily she rose and ran to the window. 
She pulled back the starched and torn 
lace curtain, and leaned forward curi- 
ously; then, as precipitately, she drew 
back again, all the anger, all the way- 
wardness gone from her face, every 
feature lighted up with sudden in- 
terest. “ 
She sat down on the side of her bed, 
her hands clasped, her heart beating 
quickly, as she heard the slipshod steps 
-of the servant shuffle down the hall, 
heard the door open, and heard the visi- 
tor’s peremptory demand for Miss 
Costello. Next, she was conscious of 
two pairs of feet going down the passage 
and of the shutting of the parlour door, 
followed by a perfectly audible and flur- 
ried explanation between the servant and 
Miss Costello in the back regions of the 
house; then lastly she distinguished her 
aunt’s steps on the creaking stairs, and 
a moment later saw her excited face 
round the corner of the bedroom door. 

“Tsabel!” she exclaimed, almost before 
she had entered the room. “Isabel, do 
you know who’s below ?” 

Isabel sprang to her feet. “S-sh, Aunt 
‘Teresa! He'll hear you.” 

“Tt’s Stephen Carey.” 

“T know.” 

“What on earth can he want?” What 
‘do you think he can want?” 


“How do I know!” Isabel hid the light 
that was dancing in her eyes. 

“Am I an awful object? I was just 
in the middle of making the apple dump- 
ling. It’s a queer hour, indeed, for a 
person to be calling; he might have 
waited till three o'clock!” She came 
forward into the room, her hair a little 
more untidy than usual, a check apron 
covering her black dress and a dab of 
flour on her cheek testifying to her recent 
labours. “Let me look at myself!” she 
added, going up to the dressing table, and 
proceeding without permission to smooth 
her hair with Isabel’s brush. 

At any other moment this would have 
called forth an indignant protest from 
the owner, but Isabel was too excited 
now to give heed to the niceties of prop- 
erty and, coming forward graciously, she 
even helped to pull down Miss Costello’s 
sleeves and herself untied the apron 
strings and dusted the flour from her 
face. 

“Will 1 do now? I declare I am as 
flurried as anything, being called away 
like that in the middle of the dumpling! 
I only hope Lizzie will be able to go on 
with it.” 

To this string of words Isabel paid not 
the slightest attention; but, having made 
her aunt presentable, pushed her uncere- 
moniously toward the door. 

But Miss Costello refused to cross the 
threshold. “You'll come down with me, 
won't you? Oh, Isabel, you'll come 
down with me?” 

Isabel looked down, coquetting with 
herself. “‘I don’t know.” 

“Oh, Isabel, do! Be a good girl, and 
do!” 

“Very well, I’ll come after you.” 

“Ah, come now!” 

“No; afterward.” 

“Very well! Will I do?” 

“You're splendid.” 

“Well, don’t be long!” She nodded a 
last injunction ; and, still full of nervous 
trepidation, made her way downstairs. 

Isabel stood on the tiptoe of interest 
as she heard her descend the stairs and 
open the parlour door, but her strained 
ears caught only the confused murmur 
of a greeting followed by the closing of 
the door ; and at this sign of privacy, she 
turned back again into the room, and for 
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the second time since her return from 
mass walked up to the mirror and 
studied her appearance. This time the 
face that looked back into her own was 
alive and joyous, and as she brushed her 
ruffled hair, the sense of power and 
energy rose within her. 

Money was scarce in the small house- 
hold, and in consequence her wardrobe 
was of the scantiest; but with the un- 
quenchable instinct of adornment, she 
took a bow of cherry-coloured tulle from 
a drawer and pinned it at the neck of her 
pink muslin dress. As she was in the act 
of arranging it, steps sounded on the 
stairs, this time awkward and shuffling, 
and presently a knock sounded timidly 
on the door. 

“What is it? Come in!” she called. 

The door opened an inch or two, and 
the face of Lizzie the servant appeared 
at the aperture. 

“Miss Isabel,” she gasped, ““Miss Cos- 
tello is wantin’ you below in the parlour ; 
and she says you're to be as quick as you 
can.” Lizzie was newly from the coun- 
try, and as yet raw material. 

“All right! Only I wish you’d come 
into a room, Lizzie, when a person tells 
you to.” 

“T will, miss! Yes, miss!” Lizzie 
backed incontinently down the stairs, 
overcome by embarrassment. 

Isabel, very nearly as agitated as the 
maid, put another pin into the tulle bow 
and hurried across the room and out into 
the corridor ; but pride would not allow 
her to run down the stairs, though her 
feet danced to be off, and she reached 
the parlour door with a very dignified 
demeanour. 

As she turned the handle and entered, 
however, a little of the dignity evapo- 
rated, for the scene was not quite what 
she had anticipated. At the mahogany 
table that well-nigh filled the little room, 
Miss Costello and Carey were seated 
upon two of the stiff horsehair chairs 
that had come, with Isabel herself, as a 
legacy from the improvident Dan. Carey 
was sitting bolt upright, looking resolute 
and very uncomfortable; while his com- 
panion, in a condition of obvious pertur- 
bation, was nervously plaiting and un- 
plaiting the fringe of the table cloth. 

As Isabel appeared, Carey rose. “I 


suppose you are rather surprised to see 
me again,” he said. 

Isabel said nothing ; if there was a dif- 
ficult moment to be faced, she decided 
that he must bear the brunt of it. 

Miss Costello stirred agitatedly in her 
seat. “I’m afraid Mr. Carey hasn’t come 
on a very pleasant mission, Isabel.” 

“No. No, I’m afraid I haven’t. But 
won’t you sit down?” 

In the same determined silence Isabel 
accepted the chair he drew forward for 
her ; and resting her elbows on the table, 
clasped her hands under her chin. 

Carey, still obviously ill at ease, 
dropped back into his own seat and made 
a fresh essay. “I hadn’t intended to do 
this—to come here like this,” he said; 
“but I realised in the last three weeks 
that it mightn’t be very easy to find an 
opportunity of seeing you, and so I de- 
cided to—to make the plunge.” 

Isabel bent her head in acknowledg- 
ment that the words were meant for her, 
and Miss Costello gave a fluttering sigh. 

The difficulties placed in his way 
seemed to brace Stephen, for he sud- 
denly cast aside his conciliatory tactics, 
and made a headlong rush for his point. 
“Of course you know why I came,” he 
said. 

Isabel, offended by this bluntness, 
opened her eyes. “How could I know?” 

At the little touch of artificiality he 
lost patience. “Oh, don’t make light of 
the matter!” he said quickly. “Frank is 
serious to me.” 

In an instant Isabel was as angrily sin- 
cere as he. “And do you think he’s not 
serious to me? Have you any right to 
suppose that ?” 

“Not serious, indeed!’ Miss Costello 
murmured. “When I think of the 
prayers I have said and the candles I 
have lighted that we might be all guided 
to do right!” 

Isabel gave her a withering glance and 
turned again upon Carey. “After all, it 
must be more serious to me than to any- 
body F 

“Except Frank himself.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I mean that marriage must be 
more important to a man than to a 
woman—not in the sentimental sense, 
perhaps, but in the ordinary, practical, 
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every-day sense. After all, if a woman 
likes to make a poor marriage she does it 
with her eyes open and she finds compen- 
sations; it’s the man who does it blindly, 
and it’s the man who sinks under it. I 
know what I’m talking about.” 

“Some of the happiest couples have 
been poor!” ejaculated Miss Costello. 
“Look at my poor brother!” 

Carey refrained from making use of 
the weapon placed in his hands, and 
merely said, “Don’t forget that your 
brother is dead, Miss Costello, and that 
death casts a sort of glamour over 
things.” 

She heaved a sigh. “Ah, Dan was a 
saint!” she murmured to herself. “A 
saint!” 

“But poor people can be happy,” Isabel 
cried. ‘Poor people can be happy. I’d 
rather be a beggar ten times over than 
make what they call here a ‘good match.’ 
I think it’s much more to be despised to 
sell yourself as if you were a sheep or a 
horse than to marry because you care.” 

“Tsabel! Isabel!” 

“Be quiet, Aunt Teresa! I will say 
what I think. You hate me to marry 
Frank because I have no money; but if 
I was rich you'd let us get married to- 
morrow, even if I was lame or blind. 
You think of nothing but money—money 
and position. You live in a little, little 
world, where if people ever do feel any- 
thing, they’re afraid to say so!” 

Carey, watching the expressions dark- 
ening and lighting her face, leaned sud- 
denly across the table. “Miss Costello,” 
he said, “do you know that I thought 
exactly the same as that when I was 
your age? When I was twenty I thought 
Waterford the narrowest hole on God’s 
earth, and myself the one man who was 
going to step outside it. But—” he gave 
a quick, despondent shrug of the shoul- 
ders—‘‘I went under when the time 
came. I went under like the rest. There’s 
a big machine called expediency, and we 
are its abject slaves. We oil it and pol- 
ish it and keep it running, every man and 
woman of us; and if by any chance one 
of us puts his hands behind his back and 
says he won't feed the monster any 
more, what happens? Does the machine 
stop? Not it! It’s the deserter who goes 
under, the machine roars on louder than 


before. It’s only by pandering to it that 
we live at all; and the man who has oiled 
his own particular wheel is in duty bound 
to see that those dependent on him learn 
to oil theirs. This brother of mine be- 
longs to me; I’ve fathered him and 
trained him and educated him, and I 
must see him have a fair start. You 
must see my position! You must see my 
point of view! I’m writing to Frank to- 
night; let me tell him that you see the 
folly of it all?” 

Isabel kept her hands obstinately 
locked, her eyes obstinately lowered. 

“Let me write that to-night? Frank 
isn't a boy with a great deal of character ; 
he’s not the boy to make a way for him- 
self.” 

“He cares for me.” 

“TI have no doubt he does. But no ro- 
mantic man ever made a fortune.” 

Her eyes blazed again. “I don’t want 
a fortune. I told you that.” 

“I see! Then it’s no use? The sen- 
sible thing doesn’t appeal to you ?” 

“No, it does not. I hate the sensible 
thing.” 

“All right! I’m sorry! You force me 
to do what I don’t like to do.” 

“What’s that?” Isabel stood up. 

“You force me to tell Frank that un- 
less he breaks off this engagement I must 
stop supplies. It’s very unpleasant, but 
there’s nothing else for it. I’ve done 
what I could.” He rose rather stiffly 
from his chair. 

Isabel paled, then reddened violently. 
“You—you would do that?” she said. 

“For his own good, yes. I told you 
the matter was serious to me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carey, you wouldn’t!” cried 
Miss Costello. “You surely wouldn’t! 
Think of the poor fellow’s feelings! 
Young people will be young people, you 
know!” 

“Stop, Aunt Teresa! Mr. Carey, do 
you think that when you write that to 
Frank he’ll break off the engagement?” 

Carey hesitated. “Frank is not strong- 
minded.” 

“That means you do think it? You 
think he'll give me up at a word from 
you? 

“Certainly not that. But he is depend- 
ent on me; he has nothing, not a penry 
of his own—and a man must live.” 
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“And suppose he writes back that he 
doesn’t care a pin about your money ?” 

Carey began to move slowly toward 
the door. “On his own head be it, then!” 
he said. “I'll have done my best. I’m 
sorry I should have had to offend you.” 
He hesitated and looked back at her. 

“But Isabel would not look at him. 

“Won't you say good-bye? I am 
sorry—though you may not believe it.” 

“Good-bye!” She did not look up or 
hold out her hand. 

“Good-bye, Miss Costello!” He turned 
to the older woman. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Carey! I suppose 
you're acting for the best; but indeed I 
must say you're hard—you're very hard.” 

He did not attempt to shake hands 
with her ; and, passing out of the room in 
silence, he went quietly down the hall 
and let himself out by the small front 
door. 

Instantly he was gone, Miss Costello’s 
feelings burst all bounds. “Oh, Isabel,” 
she cried, “what a frightful thing! What 
a terrible thing! A good match like that 
slipping away before our very eyes! 
What a pity your poor father wasn’t 
more saving—not that he had anything 
to save! But if only you had a little 
money now, how different things would 
be! To think that a son of old Barny 
Carey, the builder, should have it in his 
power to despise one of the Costellos!” 

Isabel stood for a moment listening to 
her aunt with pale lips and eyes black 
with passion ; then all at once she brought 
her hands together with a fierce gesture. 
“Aunt Teresa,” she said, “if you say one 
word more you'll drive me stark, staring 
mad!” And before Miss Costello had 
time to recover from her surprise, she 
had vanished from the room. 


CHAPTER IX 


For a week inaction oppressed Isabel’s 
life; then the atmosphere lifted. A let- 
ter arrived from Paris. 

With the arrival of this letter every- 
thing was altered; it was as if a cloud 
had been dispersed, permitting the sun of 
activity to shine forth again and fill her 
world. She read it in the morning, while 


Miss Costello was at the ten o’clock 
mass; and armed with sudden decision, 
did not wait to peruse the pages a second 
time, but, pinning on her hat, sallied 
forth from the house, on fire with the 
sense of adventure. 

The Waterford streets are not very 
remarkable either for business activity 
or beauty at ten o’clock in the morning, 
but romance is a matter of soul, not of 
surroundings; and as she threaded her 
way down the incline of streets from 
New Town to the Mall, her heart sang 
to the lilt of her thoughts, and her blood 
kept time like a dancer’s feet. 

At the corner of the Mall she stopped 
to give a penny to a blind beggar, and 
the man’s eloquent flow of blessings 
seemed the last note in the peon of 
triumph. For she was about to commit 
an act of daring, she was about to out- 
rage that conventionality in which the 
members of her set moved and breathed; 
and as she swung along the streets, she 
recalled Carey’s outburst in the little 
parlour, his simile of the great, insistent 
machine of expediency; and in added 
stimulus the vision of herself rose up as 
one of the fearless few with hands meta- 
phorically locked, refusing to feed the 
monster. 

Crossing one or two of the more im- 
portant thoroughfares, she passed at 
last into one of the quieter, narrower 
streets that in every town are stamped 
with the seal of the professions, and over 
which an air of privacy is gathered like 
a garment. With eager and yet hesi- 
tating steps she threaded her way along 
the deserted footpath, taking quick, side- 
long glances at the windows carefully 
screened from the vulgar gaze, until at 
last the name of “Stephen Carey, Solici- 
tor,” displayed in black letters on grated 
ironwork, brought her to a standstill. 

With an involuntary impulse she 
glanced up and down the silent street; 
then, with slightly nervous haste, turned 
in at the open doorway. 

A dark and dusty passage confronted 
her as she stepped in out of the daylight, 
but a door at this farther end gave re- 
newed hope, for there again Carey’s 
name was blazoned forth; and hurrying 
forward, she knocked twice on the glass 
panel. For a moment she waited, listen- 
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ing intently; then, as no sound reached 
her, she spurred her courage and turned 
the handle. 

The room into which she stepped was 
Carey’s outer office, and to a first glance 
it looked almost as unattractive as the 
passage that led to it. The ceiling was 
high; the walls bare, save where they 
were fitted with shelves; and the only 
pieces of furniture were two high desks 
placed in the middle of the room. 

A reedy youth of eighteen or nineteen 
was seated at one of the desks, a pen be- 
hind each red ear, his long legs twined 
round an office stool; at sound of the 
opening door, he looked round casually, 
only to be transfixed with surprise at 
sight of the intruder. 

Isabel coloured angrily at his open-eye 
stare. “I want to see Mr. Carey,” she 
announced promptly. “Is he here?” 

The youth took a third pen from be- 
tween his teeth. “You can’t see him,” he 
said in a drawling voice that seemed to 
part grudgingly with his words. 

“Ts he here?” 

“Yes, he’s here.” 

“Then why can’t I see him?” 

“Well, you can’t, for he’s engaged.” 

Isabel, who was no respecter of per- 
sons, made haste to probe this statement. 
“What is he doing?” she demanded. 

The youth, nonplussed by such direc- 
ness, was drawn to answer directly. 
“Well, he’s talking to the head clerk.” 

At this Isabel’s assurance flowed back 
in full measure. “Is that all?” she said 
contemptuously. “Go and tell him at 
once that somebody wants him!” 

The youth wriggled on his stool. “Oh, 
I don’t know that I can,” he demurred. 
“Are you a client ?” 

Isabel ignored both the objection and 
the question. “Where is he?” she asked. 

He indicated a second door. “In there, 
in his private office.” 

She acknowledged the information by 
a nod of her head. “Very well! Then 
I’ll tell him myself,” she said ; and to the 
amazement of the youth she crossed the 
room, and without more ado knocked 
peremptorily on the inner door. 

There was a slight pause after the 
knock fell; then a sound of steps in the 
inner room, followed by the opening 
of the door, and the head clerk, a fair 


man with a short beard and near-sighted 
eyes, looked out impatiently. 

“What do you want, Thomas?” he 
said ; then, seeing the intruder, he broke 
off. “Oh, I beg your pardon! What can 
I do for you?” 

“Can I see Mr. Carey? 
Costello. 
I’m here.” 

“Certainly, certainly, I will.” The clerk 
glanged behind him hesitatingly, then 
stepped aside, as he saw Carey rise 
quickly from his desk and come across 
the room. 

The surprise that had crossed Stephen’s 
face at the sound of Isabel’s voice was 
still visible as he pushed past the clerk 
and threw the door wide; and in that first 
unguarded second she seized upon the 
certainty that the surprise was not un- 
pleasant. 

“I suppose I oughtn’t to have come! 
But I wanted to see you, and I couldn't 
think of any other place.” 

Carey laughed, as he took her hand 

and drew her into the office. “You can 
go on with that deed, Allman!” he added; 
and the head clerk withdrew, closing the 
door. 
_ She had taken him unprepared; and 
in the moment of surprise, it seemed that 
he was once more the Stephen Carey of 
the Fair Hill dance—the real man, un- 
shackled by convention. 

Isabel's spirits soared high. She 
looked into his face, echoing his laugh. 

“But I shouldn’t have come, should I ?” 

“You shouldn’t—unless you want legal 
advice!” 

She took the chair he pushed forward 
for her, watching him seat himself at the 
large, flat-topped desk where he trans- 
acted all his work. 

“You can guess why I came, can’t 
you?” 

“Another battle?” 

She made no reply ; but, smiling under 
the half-quizzical, half-questioning gaze 
of his eyes, slipped her hand into her 
pocket and pulled out a large foreign 
envelope. 

“?Twas for this. 
you this.” 

She held out the letter, and, as it 
passed from her hand to his, she sank 
back again into her chair, apparently ab- 


My name is 
Perhaps you'll tell him that 


I wanted to show 
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sorbed in a study of the black tin boxes 
lining the walls, but in reality listening 
with sharp intensity to the rustle of the 
paper between his fingers. She stayed 
quite motionless while he drew the sheet 
of paper from its envelope and while he 
turned the first page; then, unable to 
restrain her curiosity, she moved in her 
seat and shot a swift glance at him, as he 
sat with head bent and body leaning for- 
ward. As if conscious of her glance, he 
looked up. ; 

“So you wanted me to read this?” 

She nodded. 

He folded the letter and refolded it, 
drawing out the creases mechanically, 
while his eyes fixed themselves upon the 
papers crowded on his desk. 

“So this is Frank’s answer tome? He 
cares nothing for me or for my money, 
so long as you stick to him!” 

He spoke in a low voice, so low that it 
was impossible to follow its expression ; 
and Isabel, watching his immobile face, 
felt her courage falter as she put her 
next question. 

“Are you very disappointed ?” 

He looked up at her again, and his 
glance was the hard, cold glance with 
which he had always scanned his fail- 
ures. “Oh, I acknowledge myself 
beaten !” 

The colour leaped into her face—the 
red banner of success. This was the 
moment for which she had lived as she 
swung along the streets, and her whole 
spirit rose now to meet it. With one of 
her swiftest gestures she stood up and 
walked across to him. 

“Mr. Carey,” she said, the nervous 
note of tense excitement thrilling in her 
voice—“Mr. Carey, why do you treat me 
as if I was a sort of enemy? Why do 
you speak to me as if I was trying to 
bring Frank to ruin, just out of spite? 
Why have you never asked me to break 
off with him as—as a sort of favour—as 
a sort of kindness ?”’ 

She looked down at him as he sat 
there, too amazed to think of rising, her 
finger-tips resting on the desk, her face 
brimming with expression. 

“Why haven’t you ever thought that I 
might do it to help you—to please you ?” 

Carey glanced up. “I suppose I only 
know one way of getting things.” 


She threw back her head. 
think women like that way?” 

He was silent. It did not come to him 
to tell her that all his life he had com- 
manded, not asked, of women. 

“Don’t you think if you had asked, 
things might have been different ?” 

“T never ask.” 

“Ask now!” The words were almost 
a whisper—a whisper in which he could 
hear the catch and quiver of her breath. 

He twisted round in his seat. “What 
do you mean by that?” 

“What I say. Ask now!” 

Native suspicion ousted the surprise 
in his face. “I don’t like being made a 
fool of !” 

Isabel drew herself up. “And do you 
think I came here to make a fool of you? 
I’ll tell you why I came! I came to tell 
you that you can keep Frank—that I 
don’t want him—that I’m done with 
him.” 

In the immeasurable relief of the mo- 
ment, Carey jumped up. “You mean 
that?” he cried. “You actually mean 
that ?” 

“I do mean it, yes.” 

They stood for a moment looking at 
each other in the quiet office—he ab- 
sorbed by the news, she observant of 
him. In the crucial moments of life it is 
always the woman who puts the eternal 
“Why?” Man, the active, the unanalyti- 
cal, who deals in results. It never 
touched Carey’s mind to question the 
motives that had prompted this act of 
renunciation, the tangled feelings that 
had prompted the change of front; if he 
saw Isabel in the affair at all, it was 
merely as the exponent of an unlooked- 
for generosity—a creature who had 
proved herself strangely sensible by fall- 
ing in with his own views. The subtler 
compliment went altogether unobserved. 

“It’s—it’s very generous of you,” he 
said at length. “What can I say?” 

“IT don’t ask you to say anything. I’m 
not doing it for thanks.” 

“And Frank? Have you thought of 
Frank?” 

“T'll write to Frank to-night.” 

Carey’s face changed. “He'll be very 
much cut up, remember! He’ll do ail 
sorts of things. He’ll probably threaten 
to kill himself when he first hears this.” 


“And you 
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Isabel smiled. “First? You're not 
very complimentary.” 

“Oh, it has nothing to do with you. 
It’s only that I know Frank—and that 
you may as well be prepared. As for 
compliments, I can’t pay them, but I’d 
like to ask you to forgive me for—a 
lot of things ; and I’d like—I’d like, if it’s 
possible, to be friends.” 

Her glance, quick and warm, flashed 
to him. “You're sincere when you say 
that ?” 

“Yes. I am.” 


She held out her hand in a swift, free 
gesture. “Then I'll go. I wanted you 
to say it. Good-bye!” 

He took her fingers in his hard, strong 
grasp. 

‘Good-bye !—and thanks!” 

This was their parting. No promise 
of a future meeting, no suggestion of all 
that was yet to come. A favour given, 
a favour received; a clasp of the hands, 
an inarticulate sense of mutual under- 
standing. 


(To be continued) 
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gle = elegy that of emphasis by posi- 
tion. There are, they are told, certain 
positions in every story, such as the open- 
ing and the closing chapter and, in less 
degree, the beginning and the end of 
every chapter, where a skilful novelist 
may by clever manipulation of his ma- 
terial throw the limelight upon the really 
big episodes of his plot. In other words, 
instructors teach emphasis by position, 
and many a successful novelist applies it, 
as though it were a principle to be in- 
voked or disregarded at will, a force that 
operates only when a character of com- 
manding presence, an episode of vital 
dramatic interest, is assigned to the place 
of honour. What should be taught, on the 
contrary, is that Emphasis by Position is 
a factor which cannot be eliminated from 
narrative, a power far more apt to be 
abused than used effectively; for just as 
surely as every story must have a begin- 
ning and an end, so surely must it throw 
upon two of its paragraphs the fremen- 
dous stress that belongs to the First and 








the Last Impression—and it is hard to 
say to which of two dangers the average 
writer is more likely to succumb, that of 
squandering emphasis upon incidents 
which are emphatic enough in whatever 
position they occupy, or that of throwing 
into prominence details that are of no 
real structural significance. 

Of all the emphatic positions in a 
novel, that which is most apt to be mis- 
used is the initial position—the opening 
paragraph, the beginning of a new epi- 
sode, the first entry of a character, the 
first line of a description. There are a 
hundred ways in which to make either the 
principle or the subsidiary beginnings; 
and any one of them may be the right 
way, provided the novelist knows what 
he is trying to do, realises the special 
stress he is laying upon a certain act or 
speech or thought by the order in which 
he presents it, and has his own sufficient 
reasons for wishing the special stress to 
fall exactly there and nowhere else. Like 
so many other subtleties that enter into 
the making of fiction, it cannot be re- 
duced to dogmatic rules. Given a certain 
group of facts, it is impossible to say, 
This is the fact with which to begin, that 


is the fact with which to follow, and so. 


on in logical sequence. On the contrary, 
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the order of narration depends less upon 
the story you have to tell than upon the 
standpoint from which you wish to tell it. 
Suppose, for instance, that your story 
deals with a young woman who has stolen 
a diamond ring, is arrested and placed on 
trial. Now, you may treat that story 
from the standpoint of the general public, 
starting with the discovery of the theft, 
following up the various clues until sus- 
picion falls upon the woman, and ending 
with her trial and a verdict of guilty. Or 
you can make the story a study of the 
jury room, starting it with the jury’s first 
glimpse of the woman as she is called to 
the bar, with the shadow of the charge 
resting upon her, and then unfold the de- 
tails of the case as they are successively 
revealed by the witnesses. Or still again, 
you can treat it as a study in pathology, 
beginning your narrative several years 
earlier, showing the woman as a neurotic, 
abnormal child, already a prey to ungov- 
ernable impulses, and more than once de- 
tected in petty pilferings from her play- 
mates, of objects for which she cannot 
explain her craving. Throw such an 
episode into your opening chapter, 
and you stamp it upon the reader’s 
memory, so that throughout the sub- 
sequent trial scene, as he watches the 
meshes of testimony slowly ensnare the 
accused woman, he sees in her, not a 
common thief, but the sickly, unbal- 
anced child of earlier years, the victim 
of heredity. 

But while it is impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules for the starting point 
of a story, there is at least one principle 
upon which we have a right to insist, and 
that is, that the novelist shall be honest 
with us, and that every time he gives us 
a first impression, whether of his hero and 
heroine, or only of his hero’s dog and 
his heroine’s cat, he shall emphasise 
something that really counts, something 
that will follow us throughout the book 
and enter into the fabric of the plot. A 
couple of concrete examples of an honest 
and a dishonest use of the First Impres- 
sion will illustrate the distinction better 
than whole pages of theorising. Take on 
the one hand, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and on 
the other The Three Musketeers, two 
books that it is safe to assume are famil- 
iar to the great majority of readers. It 
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seems at first sight as if Mrs. Stowe’s 
story, considered as an epic of slavery, 
with its grim brutality, its tragic separa- 
tion of families, its degradation of a race, 
began rather tamely with the quiet con- 
tentment of life on the Shelbys’ Kentucky 
plantation. And yet it was the force of 
this First Impression of slavery at its 
best, this ineffaceable picture of Uncle 
Tom’s Kentucky cabin, that follows us 
throughout the succeeding tragedy, and 
adds to the touch of inimitable pathos 
which comes from contrast. On the other 
hand, the opening episode of The Three 
Musketeers is a striking example of the 
thoroughly dishonest First Impression in 
fiction. The whole episode of D’Artag- 
nan’s first encounter with the Man of 
Meung, and the loss of his papers, re- 
fuses to be forgotten—ask any reader of 
Dumas, and he can give it to you, off 
hand, to the last detail. And this seems 
a pity, because there is nothing gained 
by remembering it; D’Artagnan not only 
failed to measure swords with the Man 
from Meung at that first meeting, but 
although on a dozen different occasions 
you think he is on the point of achieving 
his revenge, nothing ever comes of it— 
the quarrel has no structural importance. 
Even when you read in a postscript that 
later on they did cross swords several 
times and ended by becoming good 
friends, the news leaves you indifferent ; 
you have already learned the structural 
dishonesty of the whole episode of the 
Man of Meung. And it is dishonest for 
still another and a more vital reason. It 
presents D’Artagnan in a false light as 
not merely young and inexperienced, but 
rash, hot-headed and easily duped. The 
D’Artagnan of the opening chapter is a 
different person from the D’Artagnan of 
the rest of the book. Otherwise he 
never would have recovered the queen’s 
diamonds, or escaped Milady de Winter, 
or outwitted the cardinal. And it is 
equally certain that he would never have 
enjoyed the esteem of that worthy trio, 
Athos, Porthos and Aramis. Take, for 
the sake of contrast, their first appear- 
ance on the scene, and you see what 
Dumas could do when he chose in the 
way of honest First Impressions: just a 
paragraph apiece and you know their 
several characters once for all. 
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The art of emphasis by position is one 
of the many things which: need not be 
taught to those who have 


“Janet the inborn gift of story 
of the telling. They feel their 
Dunes” subject so keenly that 


they instinctively strike 
at the very outset the true keynote. This 
is eminently true of writers of quiet 
stories, clear-sighted chroniclers of the 
simple, primitive life in country village 
and sea-coast town—and a rather force- 
ful case in point is Janet of the Dunes, by 
Harriet T. Comstock. It is quite an un- 
pretentious story of life on the south 
shore of Long Island among the fisher 
folk, the lighthouse keepers, the men of 
the life-saving station. You catch 
glimpses of the big, outside world, with 
its opulence, its selfishness and its temp- 
tations ; you watch the influx of the sum- 
mer colony, with its gaiety and its glitter ; 
but you see it all from the point of view 
of the simple, honest, brave-hearted men 
and women who have been born and bred 
among the dunes, and who look askance 
at any life apart from the tingle of wind 
and the toss of waves. And this sense 
of great, silent stretches of sand and 
water, of the isolation and loneliness of 
the dunes, and of the steadfastness and 
bravery of the people who dwell among 
them, strikes you like a breath of strong, 
keen sea air at the opening page, and the 
stimulus of it follows you from chapter 
to chapter throughout the book. There 
is nothing dramatic in the homely, inti- 
mate discussion with which the story 
opens between Janet and the man she 
affectionately calls Cap’n Daddy, and be- 
lieves to be her father; but it gives an 
initial impression of warm-hearted, clean- 
minded girlhood that stays by us in later 
chapters, and tells us that, though Janet 
may, in her ignorance, be careless of con- 
ventions, though she may linger on the 
dunes, talking to a strange artist from 
the city, and even let him persuade her to 
pose for him; and though she may finally 
be found alone with him in the little 
shack where he does his painting, yet in 
the end she will come out unscathed by 
the trials and temptations which beset 
her. But the book is worth reading, not 
only for the sake of the story, but also 
because it contains a dozen memorable 


characters of an unfamiliar type, whose 
acquaintance it is a pleasure to make and 
to retain. 

An example of the wrong sort of First 
Impression, a lack of the instinctive rec- 
ognition of just what ele- 
ment in the story needed 
to be emphasised at the 
start, is Travers, by Sara 
Dean. That the author 
has a big theme, one may even say without 
fear of contradiction, a tremendous 
theme, becomes evident before we are a 
third of the way through the volume. 
That she has handled certain phases of it 
with real power and an intelligent rec- 
ognition of what she is trying to do must 
also be conceded. And if, at the end, we 
are forced to admit that the plot was 
bigger than the execution of it, that is not 
to the author’s discredit, because only 
one of the giants among the makers of 
fiction could have told that story as it 
deserves to have been told. Briefly 
phrased, the central theme deals with the 
mental and moral revolution effected in 
men and women when confronted by 
some vast, cataclysmal change in nature, 
a cyclone, a tidal wave, an eruption— 
something that suddenly sweeps away 
established law and order and brings to 
the surface all the primitive impulses 
dormant in each of us. Travers, the 
central character of Sara Dean’s novel, 
once a British army officer, but driven 
from the service under suspicion of theft, 
has wandered half way around the world, 
always followed by his unsavoury rec- 
ord, constantly drifting lower and lower, 
until at last he tires of the struggle, and 
feels that since he bears the reputation 
of a criminal he may as well reap the 
profit of one. He is at this time in San 
Francisco, on the eve of the great earth- 
quake. He sees Gwendolyn Thornton 
with a gay party in the restaurant of the 
Palace Hotel; he notes her magnificent 
diamonds, and he determines to possess 
them. A few hours later the girl awak- 
ens in her bedroom to see a strange man 
pocketing her rings, her necklace, her 
tiara—and then, as they look into each 
other’s eyes, the floor beneath them be- 
gins to sway, beams crush through the 
ceiling, followed by a rain of bricks, and 
the horrors of the earthquake have be- 
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gun. Travers forgets that he is a thief; 
he remembers only that he is a man, and 
here is a woman, young and helpless, 
needing his protection. How Travers 
manages to take Gwendolyn to a place 
of safety ; how he provides for her safety 
and comfort during the ensuing days; 
how his old-time skill as an army sur- 
geon comes back in the hour of need, 
and he wins back his own self-respect 
while saving lives in the improvised tent, 
“Ward One, Twin Peaks’’—all this is 
pictured with a remarkably clear under- 
standing of complex mental phases, and 
stands out vividly against the tragic back- 
ground of the blazing city. Strongly 
drawn, also, is the scene, at a later day, 
when Travers and Gwendolyn make their 
way back into the threatened business 
district, where the girl’s dead aunt had 
her office and her securities; and, after 
running the gauntlet of falling ruins and 
alert soldiers, arrive just in time to find 
the girl’s betrothed husband in the act of 
looting the safe of her fortune. The 


book is an admirable study in unexpected 
contrasts of good and evil, and of course 
the ultimate regeneration of Travers 
under the spell of Gwen’s faith and love 
is a foregone conclusion. 


But in order 
to get the best first impression, open the 
book at Chapter IV, the burglary and 
earthquake scene. Chapter I is a wasted 
opportunity; it simply lets us listen to 
the conversation of two men who sit in 
the court of the Palace Hotel, see Trav- 
ers pass by, and vaguely wonder whether 
or not he is the ex-army officer. All that 
you bring away from that first chapter 
is a hazy impression of a strong-featured, 
broad-shouldered man with a mystery 
about him, but not a hint of the real 
quality of the man or of the tremendous 
drama of which he is to be the centre. 
The Harringtons of Highcroft Farm, 
by J. S. Fletcher, shows us at the start 
a long, narrow wheat 
field in the Yorkshire 
uplands in all the young, 
green beauty of early 
June; a well-built, hard- 
working English lad, hoeing industriously 
down the long, straight, monotonous 
rows, while his thoughts are set on 
higher things—the books he has read and 
the books that he some day hopes to 


“The Harring- 
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write—altogether, an impression of 
sturdy youth and brave ambition and the 
sunshine and gladness of life’s spring- 
time; and that, on the whole, is not a 
bad summing up of a large portion of 
the book. But the story is not alone the 
story of Gerard Harrington and his am- 
bitions and dreams and their fulfilment; 
it is the chronicle of a family, proud, 
stubborn, secretive; a family whose sev- 
eral members clash constantly, ‘ and 
whose fortunes are held together only 
by the frail existence of Gerard’s grand- 
mother; the reader knows, and most 
of the characters in the book know, that 
at her death the house of cards on which 
the supposed prosperity of the Harring- 
tons rests will tumble apart and High- 
croft farm pass into other hands. Chron- 
icle is a better name than novel for this 
book. Its interest is not so much in how 
it all turns out as in the personality of 
every separate member of the Harring- 
ton family. You grow to know them 
well, to like them without always quite 
knowing why; you even condone their 
shortcomings and end with an indulgent 
pity for the worst sinner of them all, the 
smug, pharisaical Uncle Benjamin, who 
reaps as he sows, anti comes at last to 
a penniless dependence. You are glad 
that Gerard buys a pipe and tobacco for 
Uncle Benjamin ; it is one of those trivial 
little episodes which linger in the mem- 
ory when many a bigger event is for- 
gotten. 

In the case of G. B. Lancaster’s new 
volume, The Tracks ‘We Tread, the first 
impression, and the next, 
and still the next, clear 
on to the end, are all to 
the same purport: that it 
is a book of uncommon 
calibre, rugged, sincere, tremendously 
virile—a book that pictures the rough, 
hard men of a rough, hard country 
frankly, without illusion or euphemism, 
but with a deep understanding of human 
nature that makes it a book to linger 
over. They are alive, all those New 
Zealand herders of sheep and of cattle; 
and so are all the loafers and dredgers 
and gangers with whom they touch elbow 
in the intimacy of Blake’s “bar-parlour” 
on the nights when a load of sheep or 
rabbit skins takes them into town. Listen 
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to them over their glasses; their talk is 
in an unfamiliar tongue; you sometimes 
have to read a phrase over once or twice 
to grasp the meaning of its racy idiom; 
but it is the talk of men who have lived, 
and toiled, and sinned, too, it may be— 
but Mr. Lancaster has caught it straight 
from the lips of the men themselves ; you 
feel, as you read, that he has had no 
need to coin the first or the last word of 
it. One is tempted, just for the con- 
venience of the comparison, to call The 
Tracks We Tread a New Zealand version 
of The Virginian; yet that would be a 
form of injustice to both books, for it 
overlooks Mr. Wister’s greater charm of 
style and Mr. Lancaster’s greater sin- 
cerity. In a certain way, if we single 
out Randal’s career as the central inter- 
est in the book, his apparently hopeless 
love for the daughter of the man he 
works for, and his final triumph over ob- 
stacles, there is a similarity in the plots 
of the two stories. But plot in Mr. Lan- 
caster’s book counts for comparatively 
little. What does count is manhood, un- 
varnished and unashamed—the manhood 
that does not always conform to the 
social code of cities, nor even to the writ- 
ten law of statute books, but that never- 
theless does have its stern, rigid stand- 
ards and abides by them. And it is not 
merely the sort of life he pictures, but 
also the peculiar vigour with which he 
pictures it, that makes up the exceptional 
power of Mr. Lancaster’s books. There 
are few men writing to-day who could 
approach him in sheer vividness when it 
comes to describing the hot haste, the 
mad recklessness of a man-hunt, the 
wild, destructive rush of stampeded 
cattle, the seething savagery of mob 
violence. These are some of the things 
that give colour to his pages. And in 
the midst of them one comes quite un- 
expectedly across brief flashes of ten- 
derness and pathos, that stand out in 
bold relief by force of contrast. 

A book so unpretentious in style, in 
subject and in general appearance that 
its modest and very gen- 
uine charm is in danger 
of being overlooked is 
Bachelor Betty, by. Win- 
ifred James. In some 
ways it suggests comparison with The 
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Lady of the Decoration, which, after 
hanging fire for many months, suddenly 
burst forth in an unexpected blaze of 
popularity. The two stories have at least 
this in common: they are both written in 
the first person, they both chronicle the 
experiences of a brave young woman 
struggling to stifle homesickness and 
loneliness in a strange land and win her 
way to a successful independence, and 
they both end in complete surrender to 
the man against whom the heroine has 
been steadily trying to steel her heart. 
But here the similarity ends; and when 
we examine the points of difference the 
advantage seems to lie very largely in 
favour of Bachelor Betty. There is, to 
be sure, nothing odd or unaccustomed 
about the stage setting—it is the jour- 
nalistic, semi-bohemian life of London. 
The novelty all lies in the way in which 
the familiar scenes impress a stranger, 
an inexperienced young woman from 
Australia, who is trying to make her pen 
earn her a name as well as a living. The 
book is written with very slight struc- 
tural art—if it had not appealed strongly 
for indulgence by the unconscious and 
quite genuine charm of its later chapters 
there would have been a strong tempta- 
tion to single it out from this month’s 
instalment of fiction as the best available 
example of an unintelligent use of em- 
phasis by position, a wasted opportunity 
in first impressions. But because, taken 
as a whole, the book is so distinctly worth 
while, it is enough to say that we might 
easily dispense with the Australian chap- 
ter and the several chapters that follow, 
the ocean voyage to England, the friends 
that Betty makes upon the steamer, the 
ports she stops at, and what she thinks 
about them all. The real story does not 
begin until much farther on, after we 
make the acquaintance of the Oldest 
Man, who is twenty-four; the Youngest 
Man, who is upward of forty, and last 
but not least the toy elephant. If we 
were to pick out some single distinctive 
feature of Bachelor Betty, it is that of 
having endowed a stuffed toy elephant 
with a personality and of making us feel 
that it is an important personage in the 
story, whose welfare is a matter of seri- 
ous concern. No matter how brave or 
how clever a young man may be, there 
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come times when that worst of all forms 
of loneliness, the loneliness of a big city, 
makes itself felt, and pent-up feelings 
must have some object upon which to 
expend themselves, if it be only a cat, a 
canary or a teddy bear. In the case of 
Bachelor Betty it is a toy elephant; and 
the way in which that elephant creeps 
little by little into our affections, as we 
grow to feel a proper appreciation of his 
structural importance in the story, is 
really no small triumph on the part of 
the author ; for this is one of those cases 
that lie close to the border line between 
pathos and comedy. The best evidence 
of the completeness of the author’s vic- 
tory lies in the fact that our first con- 
viction of the Youngest Man’s worthi- 
ness to win Bachelor Betty dates from 
discovery that he knows how to treat 
the elephant with becoming deference 
and affection. 

Under the Southern Cross, by Eliza- 
beth Robins, begins, like Bachelor Betty, 


on board an _ ocean 
“Under the 
Southern 
Cross” 


steamer. But in this case 
the first impression is an 
honest one; within the 
first few paragraphs we 
get the scene, the leading characters, the 


main motif of the whole story. From 
the moment that Baron de Bach—the im- 
petuous Peruvian gentleman whose 
father was a German and whose mother 
a Castilian, while he himself was bred 
in France and claims the title of cos- 
mopolite—makes the acquaintance of the 
self-possessed young American woman 
who records the episode in the first per- 
son, it is quite evident that flint and steel 
have struck together, and the only ques- 
tion is, which of the two directly con- 
cerned is likely to be burned by the 
resulting fire? It is seldom that one 
comes across a new type of hero in the 
lighter sort of hammock fiction who is 
so sympathetic, so genuine, so altogether 
attractive as the Baron de Bach. And 
yet it is quite evident that the Baron’s 
somewhat old-fashioned notions of 
woman’s dependence upon man make it 
impossible for an American girl of such 
ultra-independence as the heroine to find 
a lasting happiness in his company. The 
special triumph which Miss Robins has 
achieved is to carry through a really seri- 
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ous love affair with a sustained touch of 
lightness during a lengthy voyage; to 
make us thoroughly fond of the man and 
of the girl; to make us hope, almost to 
the last, that in some way their tempera- 
mental and their acquired differences 
may be reconciled ; and then, in the end, 
to leave us quite satisfied to find that the 
inevitable has happened. An _ exceed- 
ingly clever story, written with a half- 
veiled touch of satire. 

The Real Agatha, on the contrary, by 
Edith Huntington Mason, is almost pure 
comedy, verging at times 
upon clever farce. The 
mother of the real 
Agatha was an English- 
woman of rank, whose 
second husband was an American mil- 
lionaire. The latter, foreseeing that his 
stepdaughter would be pursued by a 
swarm of impecunious fortune-hunters, 
makes a curious will, by the terms of 
which Agatha is to leave her American 
home and return to England, taking with 
her several other girls of her own age, 
up to the number of six; that all of these 
girls are to be known and introduced 
as “The Honourable Agatha,” and that 
all claimants for the real Agatha’s hand 
are to be received for a visit of a strictly 
limited extent, during which they must 
make up their mind which of the Agathas 
is the real one, or, rather, which of the 
Agathas they love sufficiently to be in- 
different to the danger that she may 
prove to be the wrong Agatha. The 
story opens at a moment when two young 
Englishmen, knowing nothing about the 
existence of the six Agathas or of the 
extraordinary will, stumble upon them 
quite by accident, as a result of being 
left behind by their train at a wav sta- 
tion—and there is no other train till the 
next day. How they become candidates 
for the real Agatha’s hand, just for the 
joke of the thing; how the venture grad- 
ually becomes serious for one of the men, 
if not for both; and how every one is 
kept wildly guessing which, after all, 
really is the genuine Agatha—all this 
forms an exceedingly entertaining little 
book with which to while away a rainy 
afternoon. And while it would not be 
fair to give a clue which would help the 
reader to guess at the outset the identity 
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of the real Agatha, it will do,no harm was going to St. Ives—” may prove of 
to say that an application of the prin- some assistance. 
ciple of the old nursery rhyme, “As I Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS Rie late Feataiats  Suttin oo antons 
enh ate the history of the Mongols from the 

RECEIVED early part of the thirteenth century, when 

Temudjin (known as Jenghis Khan), 

HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION having forced himself to the front and 
having gained absolute control over the 

Brentano's: tribes of herdsmen, gathered them into 


Old Buildings of New York City. With vast armies and sallied forth to conquer 


; : * central and eastern Asia, down to the 
Seaae” Regarding Their Origin and early part of the fifteenth century, when 








. the Mongols were expelled from China 
A volume of photographs and descrip- by the founders of the Ming dynasty, 


which event started the decadence of the 
Mongol Empire. Mr. Curtin has told of 
the conquests of Jenghis Khan and his 
successors, of their savage warfares, and 
how the influence and power of the 
Mongols spread. He has written of the 
cruelty of Jenghis Khan and of the 
strength of his armies, which was such 
that when they entered a city the in- 
habitants were powerless to resist; in 
cases where no resistance was made the 
invaders took their treasure and spared 
the lives of the people, but where re- 
sistance was offered the city was plun- 
dered of everything the cruel warriors 
had use for and the inhabitants were 
driven out of the city and put to death. 


Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. 

To Captain Mahan’s article have been 
added two others—‘The Power that 
Makes for Peace,” by Henry S. Pritch- 
ett, and “The Capture of Private Prop- 
erty at Sea,” by Julian Corbett. These 
articles have already appeared in maga- 
zine form. The aim of the writers is to 
show that war plays a necessary and 
righteous part in modern civilisation and 
to demonstrate the impossibility of re- 
placing it by any other agency under 
conditions as they exist in the world at 
the present time. 


tions of many old buildings of New 
York City. In the introduction we are 
told that it was with a view of preserv- 
ing the appearance of some of these 
landmarks that may be torn down any 
day that these pictures were taken and 
that endeavour has been made to pre- 
sent those that have been in existence 
about fifty years. 


C. A. Hack and Son: 
Stories of Old New Haven. By Ernest H. 


Baldwin, Ph.D. 


A history of the important and inter- 
esting events in the founding and growth 
of the famous old “City of Etms.” It 
contains historical tales of adventure, 
romance and patriotism. The following 
are some of the chapters: “How the 
Founders of New Haven Built a City 
Four-Square,” “How Momaugin Sold 
Quinnipiac,” “How the Laws of Moses 
Became the Laws of New Haven,” 
“How a Great Ship Sailed Out Through 
the Ice and Came Back in a Summer 
Cloud,” “How New Haven Came to Be 
in the State of Connecticut,” “How New 
Haven Became the Home of Yale Col- 
lege,’ “How New Haven Celebrated the 
Fourth of July in the Year 1779,” “How 
New Haven Hid the Judges Who Con- 
demned a King to Death,” and “How 
New Haven Defended the Mendi Men.” 
The publishers state that while the book 
was written primarily for the entertain- 
ment, instruction and inspiration of the 
young, it is well adapted for school 
reading and has been adopted by the 
public schools of New Haven as sup- 
plementary reading. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Grant, Lincoln and the Freedmen. Reminis- 
cences of the Civil War. With Special 
Reference to the Work for the Contra- 
bands and Freedmen of the Mississippi 
Valley. By John Eaton, Ph:D., LL.D., in 
Collaboration with Ethel Osgood Mason. 


Little, Brown and Company: General Eaton writes of his work and 


The Mongols. A History. By Jeremiah experiences during the Civil War, when 
Curtin. With a Foreword by Theodore he took charge of the army of refugee 
Roosevelt. negroes of the Freedmen’s Bureau, un- 
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der instructions issued by Grant, Lin- sane, the leprous, funeral and mourning 





coln and the War Department. He also customs, the part which religion plays 
tells of many political and educational 
interests in connection with his career 
as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation from 1870 to 1886. The work 
contains many anecdotes of Lincoln, 
Grant and other men of the period. eos! in Palestine. By H. W. Dunning, 


in the life of the people, and of many 
other items of interest. 


James Pott and Company: 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


The Tragedy of Russia in Pacific Asia. By 
Frederick McCormick. Two volumes. 
An important: work on the late war. 
The author was the Associated Press 
representative with the Russian army. 
He went through the war from begin- 
ning to end; heard the first shot fired at 
Port Arthur, and was on the firing line 
at the great battles of Mukden and Liao- 
yang. In these volumes he has given an 
account of the war, its causes and its 
lessons. Mr. McCormick made many 
sketches on the battle field which have 
been reproduced for this work. The 
volumes also contain photographs of 
troops in action, maps, etc. 


Mr. Dunning has made a number of 
journeys through Palestine, often go- 
ing beyond the ordinary paths of travel, 
and this work is the result of his ob- 
servations. One of his purposes is to 
persuade the reader that a visit to Pales- 
tine is no longer a difficult matter. The 
author’s point of view is that of the 
archeologist rather than that of the 
Scripture student, and his journeys are 
illustrated with incidents of travel, re- 
marks on the manners and customs of 
the people, and historical explanations. 


G. P. Putnaim’s Sons: 


Through Italy with Car and Camera. By 
Dan Feliows Platt. 

A book that will appeal to the art- 
lover and the motorist is to be found in 
Mr. Platt’s description of an extended 
automobile trip through Italy. The 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre and 
the Basque Provinces. By Francis Mil- 


toun. Illustrated by Blanche MacManus. 

The journeyings outlined in this vol- 
ume skirt the slopes of the Pyrenees 
from the Atlantic Gulf of Gascony to 
the Mediterranean Gulf of Lyons and so 
on to the mouths of the Rhone, where 
they join on to the rambles in “Castles 


author’s knowledge of Italy and Italy’s 
art treasures is evidenced throughout 
the book, and he has woven with the 
story of the motor trip numerous remi- 
niscences of student days in Rome, of 
climbs in the Abruzzi, and of cycling 
trips to old Etruscan and Pelasgic sites. 


and ‘Glinteaux of Old Touraine” by the a contains two hundred illus 
same writer and illustrator. The work : 

is made up of history, romance and ad- Old Paths and Legends of the New England 
venture. The author is intimate with Border. Connecticut, Deerfield, Berk- 
the history and legendary lore of the shire. By Katharine M. Abbott. 
chateaux described and he has uncovered The author here pictures for her 
new romances and presented fresh pic- readers the quaint by-ways of New Eng- 
tures of the life and customs of the peo- land. She writes of historical spots of 
ple in these old provinces of France. national interest and tells of the curious 


out-of-the-way places, bringing in many 
The Pilgrim Press: 


Indian legends and some Yankee folk- 
The Peasantry of Palestine. The Life, Man- 


lore. The volume contains about two 
ners and Customs of the Village. By hundred illustrations. 
Elihu Grant, B.D., .D. 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of Midland France. 

The author lived for nearly three By Elise Whitlock Rose. With Illus- 
years in Ram Allah, a village about ten trations from Original Photographs by 
miles north of Jerusalem, during which 


Vida Hunt Francis. Two volumes. 
time he kept a journal of his experi- 


ences, and this he has now given to the 
public in book form. He has written, 
from his own observations, of such mat- 
ters as relate to the peasant life and 
interests. He tells of the family life, 
the marriages, the care of children, the 
houses in which the people live, what 
they eat and how they get it, the attire 
of the male and female, the division of 
labour between the sexes and between the 
different members of the household, the 
treatment of the sick, the blind, the in- 


The author and the illustrator have 
spent much time in wandering to- 
gether through “rare unspoiled France,” 
where the tourist is practically un- 
known, and from their own observa- 
tions and photographs they have pre- 
pared this volume with its many views 
of the consecrated structures as they ap- 
pear to-day, together with their life 
story, with its drama and its glory of 
the days of old. The present work is 
devoted to the cathedrals and cloisters 
they met with in their wanderings 
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through the provinces of Burgundy, 
Savoy, Dauphiné, Auvergne and 
Aquitaine. 


gives here a detailed account of Peru 
from the historical, geographical and 
commercial viewpoints, in which he 


‘ tells of his journeys in the country 

Fleming H. Revell Company: and furnishes descriptions of the land 

China in Legend and Story. By C. Camp- and of the people from his own observa- 
bell Brown. tions. 


The author’s object in writing this 
book has been to show how the Chinese MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


people live and think, first when they are The Baker and Taylor Company: 


heathens and afterward when they be- Memoirs of Mistral. Rendered into English 
come Christians. He aims to give a real by Constance Elisabeth Maud. 

— of the native mind and charac- The famous poet tells of his boyhood 
er. ‘ 


‘ : : days on his father’s farm in Provence, 
™ nent of Opportunity. By Francis of his family and neighbours, of his 
. Clark. 


schoolboy days, of his young manhood 
Early in 1907 Dr. Clark made a trip with his first aspirations and triumphs, 
and gives interesting incidents in con- 
nection with his friendship with such 
men as Daudet, De Musset, Millet and 


to South America extending over a 
period of five months. In the course of 
his journey he visited eight of the eleven 


republics of South America, met a Balzac. 

number of the presidents and many i i i 
government officials, dwelt at times in The Burrows Brothers Company: 

the homes of the presidents and had ex- The Life and Correspondence of James Mc- 
ceptional opportunities to observe the Henry. By Bernard C. Steiner. 


people of all classes. The author’s ob- 
ject here is to present a comprehensive 
view of the countries and peoples of 
South America, their history, their pos- 
sibilities, their chief resources, their in- 
tellectual and religious life, together 
with a traveller’s impressions of pres- 
ent-day conditions. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
The Congo and Coasts of Africa. By Rich- 


ard Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. 


An account of Mr. Davis’s travels in 
Africa last year. He gives a descrip- 
tion of the voyage along the coasts, with 
glimpses of missionaries and natives and 
the lives they lead, and throws light on 
the present discussion of the manner in 
which King Leopold of Belgium has 


A volume of interest both to the stu- 
dent of history and the general reader. 
It covers the life and career of Dr. Mc- 
Henry, who served through the Revolu- 
tion beside Washington and Lafayette, 
was a member of the Maryland Senate 
and of the Confederation Congress, sat 
in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, was a member of both houses of 
the Maryland Legislature, and was Sec- 
retary of War from 1796 until his re- 
tirement to private life. The corre- 
spondence between Dr. McHenry and 
his friends, among whom were some of 
the greatest men of the period of the 
American Revolution, reveals the char- 
acter of the man and the affection felt 
for him by such men as George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Alexander Hamil- 


ton, Thomas Jefferson, Marquis de La- 
fayette, and many others. These letters 
also give a view of the life of the day 
and the relations existing between the 
men who formed the inner circle at 
Washington. 


conducted the government of the Congo. 
There is also an interesting chapter on 
“Americans in the Congo. 


Chile. Its History and Development, 
Natural Features, Products, Commerce 
and Present Conditions. By G. F. Scott : 
Elliott, M.A., F.R.G.S. With an Intro- Ginn and Company: 


duction by Martin Hume. Memorials of Thomas Davidson. The Wan- 
A history of the country is given with dering Scholar. Collected and Edited by 
the various wars between the natives William Knight. 
and Spaniards or among the Spaniards A volume of reminiscences con- 
themselves, and also a description of the tributed by such friends of Thomas 
country as it is at the present time— Davidson’s as William James, Havelock 
geographically, commercially and politi- Ellis, Felix Adler, and also gathered by 
cally—with an account of the commer- Mr. Knight from numerous other 
cial prospects for the future. sources. 


The Andes and the Amazon. Life and ome ‘ 
Travels in Peru. By C. Reginald Enock, Houghton, Mifflin and Company: , 

F.R.G.S. Abraham Lincoln, A Biographical Essay by 

The author has travelled extensively Carl Schurz with an Essay on Ge “te 

in the country and is familiar with the traits of Lincoln by Truman H. art ett. 

Peru of to-day and with her people. He Besides the brief biography of Lincoln 
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the volume contains the essay on the Northern Virginia, C. S. A. An Address. 
Portraits of Lincoln, illustrated by Delivered at the Unveiling of the Eques- 
eighteen reproductions in photogravure, trian Statue of General Stuart at Rich- 
a picture of the life mask and of a cast mond, Virginia, May 30, 1907. By Theo- 
of Lincoln’s remarkable hands; also the dore S. Garnett. His Aide-de-Camp. 





poems upon the mask and hands by 
Richard Watson Gilder and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 


John Lane Company: 


The Heart of Gambetta. By Francis Laur. 
Authorised Translation by Violette M. 
Montagu, with an Introduction by John 
Macdonald. 

Interwoven with the history of the life 
of this great French statesman is the 
romance of that life. Many of Gam- 
betta’s letters to Leonie Leon appearing 
in this volume show his great love for 
her—the woman who inspired many of 
his actions and influenced him in his 
political career. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Last Days of Marie Antoinette. From 
the French of G. Lenotre. By Mrs. 
Rodolph Stawell. 


The terrible scenes that followed the 
captivity of the royal family are de- 
scribed here in the narratives of those 
men and women who were eye-witnesses 
of the last days of the famous French 
woman. 


The Life and Public Services of George 
Luther Stearns. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. 


An account of the life work of George 
Luther Stearns has been prepared by his 
son, partly from documentary evidence 
and partly from family traditions. The 
volume is largely devoted to his con- 
nection with those who were interested 
in the anti-slave movement and to the 
part he played in the reconstruction 
period following the war. 


The Macmilian Company: 


Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dor- 
othy Nevill. Edited by Ralph Nevill. 
The selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial from the scrap-books and note- 
books of Lady Dorothy Nevill was car- 
ried on by her son under her own super- 
vision. The volume contains many 
memories and observations extending 
over a long period of years and recounts 
personal experiences of her own or of 
some of the well-known people whom 
she met. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


J. E. B. Stuart (Major-General), Com- 
mander of the Cavalry Corps, Army of 


In dedicating the Stuart monument 
the Veteran Cavalry Association of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, through 
whose efforts the plan for erecting this 
equestrian statue was carried out, sought 
for a man peculiarly well fitted to speak 
of the great cavalryman, and their 
choice of Judge Garnett gave them a 
man who had known General Stuart in- 
timately and had enjoyed his confidence 
and friendship. He has spent many 
years studying General Stuart’s military 
operations, and in this address, after 
briefly outlining the General’s prepara- 
tion for the career upon which he en- 
tered in 1861, he traces his movements 
through the Civil War from the day he 
captured an entire company of the 
enemy’s infantry near the Potomac to 
the hour of the fatal charge at Yellow 
Tavern when he received his death- 
wound. 


Princess Pocahontas. By Mittie Owen Mc- 
David. 


Mrs. McDavid, being a Virginian and 
especially attracted to the life of the 
young Princess Pocahontas, has written 
the story of her career and her relation 
to the English colonists. 


Elisha Franklin Paxton, Brigadier-General, 
C.S.A. 


Composed of his letters from camp 
and field while an officer in the Con- 
federate army, with an introductory and 
connecting narrative collected and ar- 
ranged by his son, John Gallatin Paxton. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Henry Hudson. His Times and His Voy- 
ages. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 


In the series of American Men of 
Energy, being a study of the life and 
character of the explorer and an account 
of his voyages. The voyage which chief- 
ly interests the author is the third, or 
the one made in 1609 under the patron- 
age of the Dutch East India Company, 
and which finally resulted in his discov- 
ery of the river which has since been 
known by his name. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent 
Artists. By Elbert Hubbard. 


Short sketches of the lives of the fol- 
lowing eminent artists: Raphael, Botti- 
celli, Leonardo da Vinci, Thorwaldsen, 
Gainsborough, Velasquez, Corot, Cor- 
reggio, Paul Veronese, Cellini, and 
Whistler. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 


lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between January Ist and February Ist: 
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. The Shuttle. 
. The Avenging Hour. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The Weavers. 
. The Shuttle. 


$1.5 
. The Shepherd 7, the Hills. Wright. 


. The Shuttle. 


». Days Off. Van Dyke. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.§0. 
The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
a Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 
. NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. Adam’s Clay. Hamilton. (Brentano’s.) $1.50. 
. Loves of Pelleas and Etarre. Gale. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
. The Red Year. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Battersby. (Apple- 


Burnett. 
ton.) $1.50. 

NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 
(Duffield.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


Parker. 
Burnett. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

. His Own People. Tarkington. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 90 cents. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Morals -d Marcus Ordeyne. Locke. 


(Lane.) 


(Book 

Supply Co.) $1.50. 

a Halo. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.50. 

. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


. Under the Crust. Page. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentle- 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


man. Smith. 
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. The Shuttle. 


59. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. The Shuttle. 
. The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentle- 


. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 


$1.50. 
. Days Off. Van Dyke. 
. The Romance of an 


. The Shuttle. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. The Weavers. 
. The Shuttle. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
2. The Shepherd of the Hills. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The Weavers. Parker. 
Burnett. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50 

(Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 

Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


man. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50 
(Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


- Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Seven Ages of Washington. Wister. (Mac- 


millan.) $2.00. 


. The Old Peabody Pew. Wiggin. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. Sheaves. Benson. (Doubleday, Page.) 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Old-Fashioned Gentle- 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


man. Smith. 


Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. Walled In. Phelps. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. (Kennerly.) 


$1.50. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Parker. 
Burnett. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
‘Supply Co.) $1.50. 
The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL: 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
Wright. (Book 

Supply Co.) $1.50. 
Rosalind at Red Gate. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Nicholson. 


ee — 





os 
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5. Ancestors. 


2. The Weavers. 


3. The Great Secret. 


The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. (Kennerly.) 
$1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. The Weavers. Parker. 
. Satan Sanderson. Rives. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
( Bobbs-Merrill. ) 


$1.50. 
. Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

. The Sorceress of Rome. Gallizier. ( Page.) 
$1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
Atherton. 
. The Car of Destiny. 
Clure.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.75. 
Williamson. (Mc- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. The Great Secret. 

Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Broken Road. 
$1.50. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Mason. (Scribner.) 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


4. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 


Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 

. My Lady Caprice. Farnol. 
$1.50. 


(Scrib- 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


DENVER, COL. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. Arizona Nights. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. Light-Fingered Gentry. 
ton.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Phillips. (Apple- 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Road to Damascus. 


. The Shuttle. 
6. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 


. The Fruit of the Tree. 


$1.50. 
5. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
6. The Weavers. Parker. 


. The Weavers. Parker. 
. The Shuttle. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. Days Off. Van Dyke. 
. The Shepherd of the Hilis. Wright. (Book 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. Six-Cylinder Courtship. Field. (McBride.) 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. The Weavers. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. Heart of the West. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
. The Great Secret. 
. Satan Sanderson. Rives. 


. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 


1. The Weavers. 
2. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. The Ancient Law. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
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Keays. (Small, 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


Maynard.) $1.50. 
Burnett. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
( Bobbs- 
(Bobbs-Merrill. ) 
(Scrib- 


. Merrill.) $1.50. 

ac or Sanderson. Rives. 
$1.5 

Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 


. The Heart Line. Burgess. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 


$1.25. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Henry. 


(McClure. ) 
$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

(Bobbs- 
(Little, 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
(Little, 
Brown.) $1.50 


. The Lady of he Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) 


$1.00 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


Supply Co. $1.50. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Scrib- 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


ner.) $1.50. 


Page.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


(Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 





2. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. 


6. Love Is the Sum of it All. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. ‘ 

. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
Beth Norvell. Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Bud. Munro. (Harper.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

( Little, 

Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 

. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 

6. Bud. Munro. (Harper.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Broken Road. Mason. 
$1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
_ Arethusa. Crawford. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


(Scribner.) 


4. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. Six-Cylinder Courtship. Field. (McBride.) 


$1.25. 
. The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. Locke. 
(Lane.) $1.50. 
. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. : 
. Powers of Maxime. Williamson. (Empire 
Book Co.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) . $1.50. ; 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


3. The Helpmate. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50 
Eggleston. 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. 


. The Great Secret. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


(Little, 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Angel of Forgiveness. Carey. (Lip- 


pincott.) $1.50. 


. The Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 


(Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


i Wright. 
(Book Supply Co.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


5. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


». The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 


Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Old Peabody Pew. Wiggin. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) 


$1.00. 
. Days Off. Van Dyke. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
3. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


5. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
3. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Great Secret. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


5. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. Arizona Nights. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
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. The Weavers. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Parker. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
. Walled In. Phelps. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. : 
. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
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. The Shuttle. 


. Days Off. Van Dyke. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. The Weavers. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


. Satan Sanderson. 
$1.50. ert 

. The Old Peabody Pew. Wiggin. (Hough- 

. Days Off. Van Dyke. 


. The Heart Line. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. Satan Sanderson. 


. Arizona Nights. White. 


. Three Weeks. 
. The Shuttle. 
. The Weavers. 
. Beth Norvell. 


. The Broken Road. 


Brown.) $1.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Burnett. 


The Weavers. Parker. 


The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50.| 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Little. (Cen- 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Parker. 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 


Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Burgess. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 
. The California Earthquake. Jordan. (Rob- 
ertson.) $3.50. 
. Testimony of the Suns. Sterling. (Robert- 
son.) $1.25. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Little. (Cen- 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Rives. 


$1.50. 
. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 


Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

Mason. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
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1. Three Weeks. 
2. The Lady of the Decoration. 
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1. The Shuttle. 


. The Shuttle. 
. The Broken Road. 









TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Mason. (Scribner.) 


1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


2. Deborah of Tod’s. Dela Pasture. (Dutton.) 


Y 


Cow & 


$1.50. 
"a Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. Ancestors. Atherton. (Harper.) $1.75. 
. The Altar Fire. Benson. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
. Walled In. Phelps. (Harper.) $1.50. 








From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 


system: 

POINTS 

A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 
#: ” 2d “4 “s 8 

“ “ 3d “e “ 7 

“ “oe 4th “ “ 6 

“ tf Sth Ld “ t 

iy “ 6th “e oe 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of de- 
mand during the month are: 





. The Shuttle. 
. The Weavers, Parker. (Harper.) $1.50 284 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. The Great = Oppenheim. (Little, 
RDN +4:ap> stebdeadse oe dins 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50 285 


Little. 


(Century Co.) 139 


. Three Weeks, Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 137 
. Rosalind at 


Red Gate. 
(Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


Nicholson. 
ER i 


Brown. ) 


87 








